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ENGLAND'S TOBACCO TRADE IN THE 
REIGN OF CHARLES I 


by Nevitte WittiaMs* 


Tue document printed in the following pages is the account for the collec: 
tion of the new impositions due on all tobacco imported into England for 
the year beginning Michaelmas 1627. It is preserved in the series of Port 
Books among the records of the Exchequer in the Public Record Office, 
London, under the reference E.190/32/8.' The Port Books originate from 
an Exchequer Order of November 1564, which required all customs officials 
both in the port of London and in the various provincial ports (such as 
Plymouth and Southampton) from Easter of the year following to make 
their entries, recording sums received from merchants as settlement of 
duties, in blank parchment books, specially issued to them, which they were 
to return into the Exchequer at the end of the financial year.* Until 1608 
entries recording the payment of impositions were made in the same books 
as those for the traditional duties, such as tonnage and poundage; there- 
after separate books were provided. This is the only document out of the 
130,000 and more Port Books to have come down to us for the period 1565 
to 1799, when the series was abolished, that is exclusively concerned with 
the collection of duties on tobacco. Moreover, since the majority of entries 

*Dr. Williams is an assistant keeper of the records at the Public Record Office, London. He is 

eral editor of the records branch of the Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Society. 
Yr. Williams wishes to acknowledge the help of two friends. Dr. G. D, Ramsay read the in 
troduction in typescript and made valuable comments upon it; while Dr. A. M. Millard provided 
him with many facts and figures from her unpublished Tables of London's Exports, 1600-1640. 

1See M. S. Giuseppi, Guide to the Manuscripts Preserved in the Public Record Office (Lon 
don, 1923-1924), I, 109; and Charles M. Andrews, Guide to the Materials for American History 


to 1783, in the Public Record Office of Great Britain (Washington, D. C., 1912-1914), Il, 


127-130. 
2See Neville Williams, “The London Port Books,” London & Middlesex Archaeological 


Society's Magazine, XVIII (London, 1955), 13-26. 
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in this book, covering both London and the outports, relate to shipments 
from Virginia, it seems fitting that a transcription of it should appear in this 
anniversary number of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. 

Impositions on overseas trade, levied by the crown by virtue of its pre- 
rogative, in contrast to Parliamentary grants, date from 1554 when Queen 
Mary imposed a special duty on sweet wines imported from the Levant. 
Impositions were soon extended to other commodities, such as exported 
cloths, beer, and tin, and imported currants and French wines.’ The very 
novelty of tobacco, according to tradition first brought home by Sir John 
Hawkins from America in 1565,‘ made its taxation anomalous for the 
traditional customs system; and until 1604 it paid only the shilling in the 
pound sterling ad valorem duty (poundage ); it was 2d. per pound according 
to the valuation of the last Elizabethan Book of Rates. Detesting tobacco as 
an abomination of the devil, James I sought to tax it out of existence. In 
the first place the poundage for the Spanish leaf was raised to 4d. per 
pound by the 1604 Book of Rates, in which this tobacco was revalued at 
6s. 8d. per pound.’ The imposition of 6s. 8d. on every pound of tobacco 
which came into force at Michaelmas 1604 was thought likely to prove a 
much more effective “Counterblaste to Tobacco” than King James's essay 
with that title. The letters patent authorising the collection of this imposi- 
tion rehearsed the recent changes in the habit of smoking. Hitherto tobacco 
had been used as a drug by only a tiny minority of Englishmen; but now 
“nombers of ryotous and disordered Persons of meane and base condition 
.. . doe spend most of there tyme in that idle Vanitie . . . not caring at 
what Price they buye that Drugge.” To protect his subjects’ health the 
king had decided to impose an additional 100 percent tax of 6s. 8d. per 
pound on all tobacco brought into the kingdom whether by Englishmen or 
foreigners, “whereby it is likely that a lesse Quantitie of Tabacco will here- 
after be broughte: into this our Realm then in former tymes.”® In the 
“three months from Michaelmas to Christmas 1604 English merchants im- 
ported only £113 10s. worth of tobacco; but imports rose very rapidly, 
despite the heavy taxation, and within a few years the word tobacco had 
replaced the cumbrous Latin term nicotiana exotica in customs documents, 
so frequent had entries of the commodity become. By 1615 English mer- 


3Norman S. B. Gras, The Early English Customs System (Cambridge, Mass., 1918), pp. 89-94. 

4Charles M. MacInnes, The Early English Tobacco Trade (London, 1926), pp. 27-33. 

5London, Public Record Office, Exchequer, Queen’s Remembrancer, Customs Accounts 
CE. 122) 173/3. All other references to manuscript sources are to documents in the Public Record 
Office. 

6Thomas Rymer, Foedera (London, 1704-1732), XVI, 601. 
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chants were bringing in nearly £13,000 worth a year; and six years later 
over £55,000 worth.’ If the king were crestfallen that his attempt at “re- 
formation of this great abuse” had failed miserably, he was at least rubbing 
his hands with satisfaction at the amount which smokers were contributing 
to his revenues. The outcry against the impositions was unmistakeable. 
After the unanimous decision of the judges supporting the validity of royal 
impositions in Bate’s Case in 1606, James extended them to many other 
commodities and in July 1608 placed an additional duty of 1s. on each 
pound of tobacco imported. These were the new impositions.? Outspoken 
criticisms of the whole system of impositions in the Parliaments of 1610 
and 1614” had their effect in reducing the rates levied; and in 1615 the 
impost for foreign Cor Spanish) tobacco was fixed at 18d. a pound. Both 
the Virginia and the Bermuda companies had been allowed by their charters 
of incorporation to import tobacco and all other colonial produce into E ng: 
land duty free for periods which expired respectively in 1619 and 1622." 
In fact from 1619 both companies were required to pay poundage and im- 
positions on their tobacco."* In the year with which we are concerned each 
pound of Virginia and Bermuda tobacco paid 2d. poundage, plus 6d. impo- 
sition. It is the payments of the latter duty, the imposition of 6d. Cor as it 
was sometimes inaccurately called, “the increase of the Subsidy”) charged 
on every pound of Virginia, Bermuda, and also at this time on Brazilian 
tobacco, and of 1s. 6d. on every pound of Spanish tobacco, that are re- 
corded in the Port Book printed here. 

Within a few years of its foundation it became abundantly clear that the 
fortunes of the Virginia Colony were to depend on the development of 
smoking in England. Soon the very name Virginia was synonymous with 


7A. M. Millard, “Analysis of Certain Port Books” (typesc ript copy in Literary Search Room, 
Public Rec« wd Office », 1955 for analyses of Py wrt Boo ks I 190) ik 6 and 24/4, and the book 
among Exchequer, Augmentations Office, Miscellaneous Books (E. 315) 462. 

8Joseph R. Tanner, Constitutional Documents of the Reign of James 1, with an Historical 
Commentary, 1603-25 (Cambridge, England, 1930 p. 337-345. A law case about impositions 
was, however, no novelty in 1606 — see G. D. H, Hall “Impositions and the Courts, 1554-1606,” 
Law Quarterly Review, LXIX (1953), 210-216. 

9Chancery, Patent Roll 6 James I part 30; Samuel R. Gardiner, ed., Parliamentary Debates in 
1610, Camden Society, original series, LXXXI (London, 1862), xviii, 153-162; George W. 
Prothero, Select Statutes and Other Constitutional Documents Illustrative of the Reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James I (Oxford, 1894), pp. 353-355; MacInnes, Tobacco Trade, p. 52. 

10Tanner, Constitutional Documents, pp. 247-268. 

11Details of Virginia and Bermuda tobacco passing duty-free between 1611 and 1618 will be 
found in “Lord Sackville’s Papers Respecting Virginia, 1613-31,” ed. A. P. Newton, American 
Historical Review, XXVII (1922), 497-498. 

12]t is not possible for us here to follow the complicated changes in the rates of the imposi 
tions charged on tobacco throughout the reigns of James I and Charles I. Wesley Frank Craven 
in The Dissolution of the Virginia Company (New York, 1932, pp. 224-227) has unravelled 
some of the tangled skein, but it is a topic on which a lengthy article might be written. 
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tobacco.” In vain did the crown attempt to encourage what it termed “more 
staple commodities”—even to the extent of sending out mulberry trees and 
silk worms;"* for tobacco had become Virginia's staple. King Charles aptly 
put the matter in 1627 when he exclaimed that the plantation was “wholly 
built upon smoke.”"® The rapid growth of the tobacco trade naturally at- 
tracted the speculator, and the governor and council were charged to 
“cherish, favour and respect such persons as intend to make Virginia their 
Countrie, and prefere such to places of benefitt and trust, that there may 
be a reall difference made betweene them, and such as goe onely thither to 
inrich themselves by a Cropp of Tobacco.” It was much the same story 
with the Bermudas, or Somers Islands as they were generally called at this 
time. They could not subsist “but by the vent of their tobacco”;"’ though 
the crown instructed the islanders time and again to plant smaller quantities 
“in regarde the lande which is almost worne out, may be employed to more 
profitable and necessarie uses.” 

Once the habit of taking tobacco had become established enterprising 
farmers began to cultivate its growth in England. If the potato could be 
successfully introduced to English soil, why not the tobacco plant? Tradi- 
tion has it that it was first planted in Winchcombe in Gloucestershire.” Al- 
though crops of it were certainly grown in the west midlands, in Lincoln- 
shire, the home counties and even in back yards in London, its plantation 
was concentrated in the west country where cultivation gave rise to a num- 
ber of descriptive field-names, such as “Tobacco Piece” in the parish of 


'3See especially Susan M. Kingsbury, An Sutreduction to the Records of the Virginia Coupany 
of London (Washington, D. C., 1905); Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of American 
History (New Haven, 1934), 1, Chapter vin; George Louis Beer, The Origins of the British 
Colonial System (New York, 1908) Chapter « vi; Craven, Dissolution of the Virginia C ompany, 
and Jerome E. Brooks, Tobacco, Its History Illustrated by . . . the Library of George Arents, Jr. 
(New York, 1937-1943) 

4Acts of the Privy Council of England, Colonial Series, 1 (Hereford, 1908), 100 (Clause 
13 of Yardley’s instructions, April 1626). To the end of June 1628 a full text of the Privy 
Council Registers is available in the published series Acts of the Privy Council of England (see 
footnote 18). After that date selec ad poner of colonial interest are available in the Acts of the 
Privy Council, Colonial Series, referred to above; but for other entries it is necessary to consult 
the pages of the Register itself (reference P.C. 2 no, 38; see footnote 41). See Charles E. Hatch, 
Jr., “Mulberry Trees and Silkworms: The Story of Sericulture in Early Virginia,” VMHB, 
LXV, 3-61. 

15Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1574-1660, ed., W. Noél Sainsbury (London, 
1860), p. 86; and see Samuel R. Gardiner, History of England . . . 1603-1642 (10 Volume 
edition, London, 1896), III, 158. 

16Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series, I, 130. 

Acts of the Privy Council of England, 1627-1628, ed., J. V. Lyle (London, 1940), pp. 
193-194; and see Andrews, Colonial Period; I, 215-221. 

18Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series, 1, 125-126. 

19Samuel Rudder, A New History of Gloucestershire (Cirencester, 1779), P- 824. For an 
account of the cultivation of tobacco in England see MacInnes, Tobacco Trade, Chapter tv. 
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Hailes in Gloucestershire.” As soon as the crown became aware of the con- 
siderable sums which the taxation of imported tobacco could produce it pro- 
hibited cultivation throughout the kingdom; a series of proclamations from 
1619 onwards dwelt on the severity of the penalties to which growers might 
be liable. The collector of the new impositions in 1628 was required to pay 
the expenses of officials searching for illegally grown English tobacco. In 
September of that year the governor and council of Virginia were informed 
that as the variety grown in England was reputed to be “unholsome for 
men’s bodies” as well as “tending to the ruyne and overthrow of his Majes- 
ties Plantations,” the king had asked the president and fellows of the college 
of physicians to report their views on the subject.’ The verdict of the medi- 
cal world was not favourable. As Bacon remarked, the crop “had no great 
success; for the English tobacco had small credit, as being too dull and 
earthy.”"” Few of those to have sampled mixtures of tobacco grown in 
England in the mid-twentieth century would disagree with Bacon's verdict. 

The crown’s attempt to regulate the tobacco trade did not end with the 
customs house. Special commissioners had been appointed in 1620 to make 
orders for the sale and refining of tobacco leaf and to see to their enforce- 
ment.” Merchants were required to bring their cargoes for searching and 
sealing first to the Hawke and Pheasant Inn in Cornhill, London, later to 
various centers; the royal arms on the seal authenticated its quality." There 
had been the tedious, profitless wranglings over the Tobacco Contract in 
1622 and 1623 and the failure of the contract had largely contributed to the 
downfall of the Virginia Company.” Licenses to deal in tobacco provided 
the king with £1,325 in 1626: by 1640 this had increased tenfold.” 
Throughout 1626 and 1627 Charles I made attempts both at bulk-buying 
in Virginia and, when this project utterly failed, of reserving to himself the 
right of disposing of all tobacco brought into the country, which fared no 
better. Such schemes, reminiscent of the worst aspects of the contract, sent 
nervous tremors right through the colony. The king then decided that the 
trade could only be regulated by concentrating it at London, and on January 
20, 1628, he issued a proclamation ordering all tobacco to be unloaded at 


20Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucester Archaeological Society, XXXI (Bristol, 1908), 200 
21Acts of Privy Council, Colonial Series, 1, 141-132 
22Collected Works, ed., J. Spedding, R. L. Ellis, and D. D. Heath (London, 1857-1874), I, 
623. 
“Rymer, Foedera, XVII, 190-192. 
24Rymer, Foedera, XVII, 133-135, 633. 
See especially, Craven, Dissolution of the Virginia Company 
2W. H. Price, English Patents of Monopoly (Boston and New York, 1900 
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the port of London.” The inconvenience of this order for merchants, not to 
say the impossibility of enforcing it, led to its relaxation on March 14 fol- 
lowing.” The inscription on the cover of our document shows that it was 
originally intended for London entries alone, a significant indication that 
the government did not in fact expect tobacco to be brought in to the out- 
ports from overseas. In subsequent years Charles still attempted to bring 
the Virginia and Bermuda trades under close control and began to bring 
the retailing of tobacco up and down the land under direct supervision.” 

In contrast to its schemes for controlling the Virginia and Bermuda trade 
the crown’s regulation of the trade in Spanish tobacco was reasonably suc- 
cessful. ‘To protect the interests of New England and the Bermudas the 
importation of tobacco from the Spanish colonies in the New World had 
been prohibited in 1625, though it continued to be “brought in secretly and 
by stealth in greate quantities.” The fact was that in England the habit of 
smoking had developed to such an extent that the English colonies could 
not by themselves provide all that the market required.” By allowing a 
quantity of Spanish tobacco to be brought in, Charles I hoped to be able to 
play to the gallery and at the same time to increase his customs revenue. 
The immoderate desire of taking tobacco, ran the Proclamation of October 
18, 1626, had so far persisted in England that it could not of a sudden be 
utterly suppressed; “and the difference, or at least the opinion of difference, 
between Spanish and forraine Tobaccoe and Tobaccoe of the Plantacions 
of our Owne Dominions is such that our Subiectes cannot bee weaned 
totally from the Spanish Tobacco.” The king thereupon appointed Philip 
Burlamachi, Henry Lee, Thomas Bownest, and William Ashwell, all of 
them London merchants, as his agents, empowered to import 50,000 pounds 
of Spanish tobacco each year, paying the usual custom and impost.*' The 
first year of their activities, ending at Michaelmas 1627, they brought in 
only three-fifths of their permitted total because of the restraint on trade 
and the disturbed state of Europe. The royal agents were authorised to 
import the 20,000 pounds outstanding for that year together with another 


27Calendar State Papers, Colonial, 1574-1660, pp. 84, 89; Acts of Privy Council, pra 1628, 
pp. 349, 244; Acts of the Privy Council, C ‘olonial Series, I, 121. 

28Acts of Privy Council, 1627-1628, p. 349; Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series, I, 
123-124. 

29MacInnes, Tobacco hb vomg 7 55-58; M. W. Beresford, “The Beginnings of Retail Tobacco 
Licenses, 1632-41,” Yorkshire Bulletin of Economic and Social Research, VII (Leeds, 1955), 
128-143. 

#In March 1628 the Virginians estimated they could not produce above 412,500 pounds in 
a year, Calendar State Papers, Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 89. 

SIExchequer, Pipe Office, Declared Accounts CE. 351) no. 917 (Burlamachi’s account, Mich- 
aelmas 1626 - Michaelmas 1627). 
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50,000 pounds during the period covered by our Port Book; in fact Bur- 
lamachi and his fellow agents brought in 69,358 pounds in this year, paying 
an impost of 1s. 6d. per pound. All the entries for Spanish tobacco in our 
document are made in Burlamachi’s name, with the exception of 1,250 
pounds brought into three western ports from prizes (nos. 475, 484 and 
499). 

Philip Burlamachi had been born of Italian parents at Sedan in France. 
Trade brought him eventually to London where he settled; in 1614 he was 
granted letters of denization and soon afterwards he became a full-fledged 
naturalized subject.” A very successful business career brought him before 
long into the service of the crown. In the early stages of the Thirty Years 
War he was James I’s agent for paying subsidies to the Elector Palatine. 
Amongst other tasks, he was concerned with the purchase of gunpowder 
from the continent for the government in 1627;* and it is worth noting 
that it was Burlamachi’s money which financed the expedition to the Isle of 
Rhé in the following year.” As a side-line he imported books from Geneva.” 
Though he and his fellow agents had a representative in Spain, George 
Hall, all their shipments of Spanish tobacco came to England through 
Flushing, Hamburg, and other intermediary ports in the Low Countries and 
Germany. In the year beginning Michaelmas 1627 they disposed of only 
22,749 pounds of the 69,358 pounds which they had imported; selling at 
rates according to quality between 2s. 2d. and 17s. per pound it fetched 
£10,468 11s. 2d. A further 910 pounds went in allowances on sales — the 
4 pounds in every 100 pounds sold “according to the usual custome of mer 
chants,” while wastage accounted for 1,617 pounds through drying, garb- 
ling, fitting for sale “as also in cutting it for buyers, sending for taste and 
giving away of sundry parcels to divers noblemen and others.””” ‘This 
Spanish tobacco scheme appears to have been abandoned after 1630. 


Certain shipments of Bermuda tobacco paid only half the normal rate 
of 6d. for new impositions. In July 1628 various “poor adventurers and 


32Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1627-1628, ed. John Bruce (London, 1858), 
. 457 (Privy Seal Warrant, December 4, 1627). 

33Letters of Denization & Acts of Naturalization for Aliens in England & Ireland, 1604-1700, 
ed. W. A. Shaw, Publications of the Huguenot Society of London, XVIII (1 ymington, 1911), 
33, 27, 32. 

HAudit Office, Declared Accounts (A.O. 1) 5/3; Pipe Office, Declared Accounts (E. 351 
no. 2709. See A. V. Judges, “Philip Burlamachi; a Financier of the Thirty Years War,” 
Economica, V1 (London, 1926), 285-300. 

35 Acts of Privy Council, 1627-1628, pp. 441-442 

3%6Chancery, Patent Rolls, 3 Charles I, part 31 

37Pipe Office, Declared Accounts (E. 351) no. 917 (account for the 12 months ending 
Michaelmas 1628). 
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planters” in the Somers Islands petitioned the Privy Council about a quan- 
tity of their tobacco which they claimed had deteriorated through remaining 
in the London Customs House for a long time. A special warrant permitted 
them to import this at 3d. per pound impost.* During the accounting year 
eleven warrants were issued granting individual merchants the right to im- 
port specified quantities of Brazilian tobacco, normally entirely prohibited, 
at the rate of 6d. impost. Two of these went to Henry Lee, one of Burla- 
machi's associates.” 

English merchants had become extremely skilled in matching the increas- 
ing vigilance of the government in its perpetual war against the smuggler. 
Much illicit traffic was carried on with the complicity of customs officials, 
whose meager remuneration made them the more readily accept bribes. 
There was, of course, a good deal of running tobacco ashore at lonely quays 
and wharfs; but the smugglers by no means confined their activities to iso- 
lated creeks on the south and west coasts, and for all the complexity of the 
administration of the port of London much smuggling went on within 
a stone's throw of the customs house.” The central government was fully 
alive to the problem. It could never hope to eradicate smuggling and was 
satisfied provided the size of the customs revenue did not diminish. Since 
merchants engaged in underhand trade were bent on covering up their 
tracks, the history of smuggling is naturally poorly documented. The suc- 
cessful smuggler is assigned no entry in the Port Books, and we have no 
knowledge of the extent or the fluctuations of his trade over the years.” Yet 
a few glimpses of his activities, suficient to make us cautious of treating 
figures from fiscal records as commercial statistics in the modern sense, are 
provided by the proceedings on informations in the Court of Exchequer, 
which became enrolled in the Memoranda Rolls of the King’s Remem- 
brancer. The informer reported cases of smuggling to the court and if, on 
examination, the facts were proven he was entitled to his pound of flesh. In 
the year beginning Michaelmas 1627 the Exchequer dealt with eleven in- 
formations about the smuggling of tobacco at London, involving a total of 


38Acts of Privy Council, Colonial Series, I, 125. 

39Exchequer, Queen’s Remembrancer, Customs Accounts (E. 122) 230/7 fo. 7. 

“Privy Council Register (P.C. 2), no. 38, p. 433. See in general Alfred Rives, “A Short 
History of Tobacco Smuggling,” Economic Journal, Economic History Series, No. 4 (London, 
1929). 

41G. D. Ramsay, “The Smugglers’ Trade: A Neglected Aspect of English Commercial De- 
velopment,” Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 5th ser., II (London, 1952), 131-157; 
and Neville Williams} “Francis Shaxton and the Elizabethan Port Books,” English Historical 
Review, LXVI (London, 1951), 387-395. 
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2,547 pounds appraised at £809 5s. 6d.“ The year previous, 1626-1627, 
over 4,000 pounds of uncustomed tobacco had been seized at London and 
sold by Exchequer officials as a result of informations, including a small 
quantity intended for reéxport.® It would be wrong, however, to conclude 
from the much lower figures for our year that smuggling itself had dimin- 
ished. The constitutional struggle between Charles I and Parliament was in 
these months entering a decisive phase and merchants felt emboldened “out 
of loyalty to the laws of the realm” to refuse payment of what they con- 
sidered illegal duties. The judgment in Bate’s case, which decreed the 
validity of royal impositions, at length drove the first Parliament of Charles 
I to retaliate by refusing to grant the king tonnage and poundage. In July 
1626 Charles had issued a commission for raising tonnage and poundage 
together with the impositions, firmly convinced that right was on his side.“ 

Some merchants preferred to risk being called before the Star Chamber than 
pay a duty that lacked the weight of Parliamentary authority; others felt that 
the king's perfidious conduct justified all kinds of frauds at the expense of 
the customs revenue in these tremendous months when Sir Edward Coke 
and his stalwarts were battling for the Petition of Right. Proceedings were 
instituted against various merchants who had refused payments in the 
customs house, amongst them Richard Chambers, the spokesman for all the 
individuals named in our Port Book when he declared that “the merchants 
are in no part of the world so skrewed and wrung as in England.”® In Au- 
gust 1628 the Privy Council was still extremely anxious about the number 
of merchants who imported goods at London “to carry them away and dis 
pose of them at their pleasure, without paying the ordinary duties;” and the 
following month its orders to officials at the Thames took on a sterner note. 
“We understand that some merchants of London out of a stubborne dis 
posicion have lately denied and resolved to deny the payment of those 
ordinary duties to his Majestie for goods and marchandise imported by them, 
which constantly for many years now past have been answered in the 
Custome house, both in the time of his now Majestie and of his late 
Majesty . .. king James; and that for the better effecting of their resolution 


#2Exchequer, Queen's acelin Memoranda Rolls, 3 Charles I (E. 159/466) Michael 
mas Communia rots. 13, 38, 98; Hilary Communia rots. 3, 23-25; 4 Charles I (CE. 159/ 468) 
Easter Communia rots, 25, 62; Trinity Communia rots. 24, 38. 

#3Queen's Remembrancer, Memoranda Rolls, 2 Charles I (CE. 159/ 465) Michaelmas Com 
munia rots. 2, 3, 6d., 38, 39, 79; Hilary Communia rots. 19d., 54; 3 Charles I (CE. 159/ 466) 
Easter Communia rots. 55, 60 

“Samuel R. Gardiner, Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution, 1625-1660 (Ox 
ford, 1906), pp. 49-51; and Gardiner, History of England, 1603-1642, IV, 272-325 
“5Quoted in Godfrey Davies, The Early Stuarts, 1603-1660 (Oxford, 1937), p. 42 
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therein they purpose to land their goods at some unusuall places not at the 
keyes where the officers of the Custome house attend. These are therefore 
to require you to take speciall care to prevent the landing of any goods 
imported but at the knowne and ordinary wharfes and keyes.” Finally, at 
the end of September various merchants “attempted violently to take away 
their goods which were sequestered until they should satisfie the rights and 
duties payable to his Majestie.”"® It is this unrelenting opposition of London 
merchants to the whole system of import and export duties, levied at this 
time without Parliamentary authority, that should make us extremely re- 
luctant to consider the totals for imported tobacco recorded in our Port Book 
as equivalent to commercial statistics. 

A proportion of the tobacco imported to England from Virginia and the 
West Indies was reéxported to Europe, notably to Holland and Germany, 
though much of this was eventually shipped to the Baltic. Indeed, it was 
Charles I’s grand design that London should become the staple port for 
colonial tobacco for all Europe; and he roundly reprimanded those Virginia 
merchants who shipped cargoes direct to Holland.” Exactly how much 
tobacco was reéxported from England it is as yet impossible to say: it is a 
problem worth investigation. No special impositions were due on such ship- 
ments which merely paid the ad valorem subsidy of 1s. in the pound value, 
whether sent by Englishmen or foreigners; and no Port Book containing 
entries for the payment of this poundage on exported goods survives for 
1627-1628. English merchants did however claim a rebate from the collector 
of new impositions on 2,312 pounds of tobacco they had reéxported during 
this year. Furthermore, we do know that in the previous year alien mer- 
chants — all of them Dutch — exported 5,694 pounds from London, pay- 
ing a total of £71 3s. 6d. 

A small quantity of tobacco was sent from London by coasting vessels to 
other English ports, but it did not amount to very much; in fact more 
shipments of tobacco pipes are recorded in the book for London's coastal 
exports than shipments of tobacco. In April 1628 two barrels of unspecified 
tobacco were sent to Newcastle; on July 19 three cwt. of Virginia tobacco 
was shipped to Ipswich; two months later a further chest of Virginia went 
to Newcastle and in October two cwt. of leaf tobacco was carried to Dart- 
mouth.” Most tobacco was in fact distributed from the London mart to the 


“Privy Council Register (P.C. 2) no. 38, pp. 433, 474, 490 Corders of August 31, September 
21 and 28, 1628). 

47Acts of Privy Council, Colonial Series, I, 129 CAugust 6, 1628). 

Exchequer, Queen's Remembrancer, Port Books 190) 30/1. 

49Port Books CE. 190) 32/ 5. 
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rest of the country by road at this time; and significantly various consign- 
ments of tobacco sent to the capital from Dover, Weymouth, Southampton, 
and even as for west as Plymouth are recorded in our document as being 
sent by wagon. Possibly fear of ruining tobacco through water getting into 
the hold led merchants to prefer the alternative of packhorse and carrier to 
the coaster.” 

Abraham Jacob and his son John had been appointed to the collectorship 
of the new impositions on tobacco on April 17, 1618."' The following year 
the elder Jacob had offered to farm this tobacco impost at an annual rent of 
£8,000, but the crown accepted instead an offer by Sir Thomas Roe and 
others. When that agreement expired in 1621, however, Jacob was granted a 
farm for a limited period of the impost together with the monopoly of im- 
porting 60,000 pounds of Spanish tobacco. By 1627 the impost was no 
longer farmed and the two Jacobs, as collectors, accounted for their receipts 
at the Exchequer.” Father and son were also concerned with the farm of 
the collectorship on imported wines at London;® and were typical of the 
merchant-financiers who the earliest Stuarts called in to manage their rev- 
enues. The Jacobs’ chief family property was Stansted Hall in Essex, but 
they also owned lands in Bromley, Middlesex, in West Ham, Essex, and 
at Gamlingay in Cambridgeshire.* Abraham Jacob died early in 1629,” 
four years before the final account for the year ending Michaelmas 1628 was 
passed. It is clear that because of illness during that year his son bore the 
brunt of the work. Subsequently, on July 4, 1629, George Wilmer was ap- 
pointed associate collector with John Jacob for the impositions on tobacco;* 
the latter was knighted in May 1633.” 

Two other documents relating to the collection of the impositions on 
tobacco have survived besides the Port Book for this year. One is a rough 
account _ book of John Jacob, covering the two years from Michaelmas 


S0For a survey a tobacco shipments in the coasting wade in general see Thomas S. Willan, 
The English Coasting Trade, 1600-1750 (Manchester, 1938). 

51State Papers, Domestic Series, James I (S.P. 14) Vol. 141, p. 267; for customs’ farming 
under the early Stuarts see R. Ashton in Economic History Review, 2nd series, VILL (London, 
1956), 310-322. 

52Craven, Dissolution of the Virginia Company, pp. 225-230; American Historical Review, 
XXVII, 521-533. 

53Public Record Office, List and Index of Declared Accounts (London, 1893), pp. 21-24. 

4Calendar Papers, Domestic, 1627-1628, p. 399; Chancery, Inquisitions Post Mortem, Charles 

I (C. 142), file 451, no. 100 

55The writ of diem clausit extremum addressed to the escheator of Cambridgeshire required 
the Chancery to be informed of the exact date of Jacob's death, but this fact was not returned 
in the Inquisition Post Mortem cited above 

List and Index of Declared Accounts, pp. 152-155. 

57William A. Shaw, The Knights of England (London, 1906), II, 200. 
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1626.” At the end of the accounting year he went through the Port Book, 
page by page, adding up the totals for each kind of tobacco and the money 
received as settlement of the impost on them. He then prepared grand totals 
for London and the outports: 


Receipts of New Impositions on Tobacco, Mich. 1627 - Mich. 1628 


LoNDON 

253,198 lb Virginian at 6d. per |b £6,329 19s. od. 

159,635 |b Bermudan at 34d. per lb £1,995 9s. 9d. 
7,251 lb Bermudan at 6d. per |b £181 5s. 6d. 
28,793 |b Brazilian at 6d. per |b £719 16s. 6d. 
57,963 lb Spanish at 18d. per |b £4,347 48. 6d. 


Total: £13,573 14s. 3d. 
Ourports 


107,056 lb Virginian at 6d. per |b £2,676 8s. od. 
9,000 |b Virginian at 3d. per |b £112 108. od. 
1,111 lb Bermudan at 6d. per lb £27 15s. 6d. 

15,620 |b Bermudan at 3d. per |b £195 5s. od. 
21,670 |b Brazilian at 6d. per Ib £541 15s. od. 
11,395 |bSpanish at 18d. per |b £854 12s. 6d. 


Total: £4,408 6s. od. 


Torat Recerrs Lonpon & Ourports: £17,982 os. 3d. 


Jacob then made a list of all warrants authorising special shipments, such as 
those licensing the import of Brazilian tobacco; and at the end of the book 
he made a draft for his final account, the Declared Account as it is called. 
This Declared Account, which contains details of all receipts, allowances 
and payments into the Exchequer, was drawn up in duplicate, ready for the 
audit. The Pipe Office copy, written on parchment, has not survived, but 
the version on paper, which duplicated it, is still preserved among the records 
of the Audit Office. It is indeed a remarkable coincidence that these three 
documents relating to Jacob's account in 1627-1628 — Port Book, rough 
account book and Declared Account — have all come down to us. 

John Jacob declared his account before Richard, Earl of Portland, the 
lord treasurer, and Francis, Lord Cottington, chancellor and under- 
treasurer of the Exchequer, on April 11, 1633. This final account” be- 


S8Exchequer, Queen's Remembrancer, Customs Accounts (E. 122) 230/ 7 
Audit Office, Declared Accounts (A.O. 1) no. 566. 
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gins with a rehearsal of the letters patent appointing him with his father 
to the collectorship in 1618. In addition to the sum of £17,982 os. 3d. 
which he had received during the financial year, “as is contained in the 
parchment book of the said collector, sealed under the seal of the Exchequer, 

remaining in the custody of the King’s Remembrancer” (namely our Port 
Book), he was charged with £390 155. 4d. for arrears on the previous year's 
account, making a total of £18,372 15s. 7d. Jacob had paid into the Ex- 
chequer of Receipt by 14 instalments, between October 20, 1627, and Janu- 
ary 21, 1629, a total of £16,202 115. od., and at this final account produced 
his 14 tallies as receipts. He formally claimed his annual fee of £150, which 
was his sole remuneration. Jacob had also made various payments to individ 
uals out of his receipts on the authority of special warrants. In July he had 
paid £1,000 to Edmund, Earl of Musgrave, and during the year he had had 
to meet administrative expenses amounting to £92; these comprised £50 to 
Edward Houghton and William King for riding up and down the country 
to destroy illegally grown English tobacco, £40 to King for his services to the 
Privy Council “in displantation of English tobacco,” and £2 to Nicholas 
Wheate for his charges in riding between London and Southampton with 
orders to prohibit the sailing of a vessel laden with tobacco. At different 
times he had paid sums totalling £57 16s. to merchants as a rebate on re 
exported tobacco, as we have already noticed (6d. per pound on 2,312 
pounds). Lastly, Jacob paid Lady Cecily de la Warr her annuity of £500, 
which is discussed below. A balance was thus struck. Jacob finally owed the 
crown £370 8s. 7d., which was carried forward as arrears to the next ac 
counting year. 

Lady Cecily, the youngest daughter of Sir Thomas Shirley, linked her 
name with Virginia when she married Thomas West, Baron de la Warr, in 
the littke church of St. Dunstan in the West, Fleet Street, bordering on the 
Liberty of the Rolls, the site of the present Public Record Office. (At the 
time of this account the poet John Donne was its vicar; and as he writes 
these words the author can hear the strange clock of St. Dunstan's, known 
to many Virginia visitors to London, strike the hour.) In recognition of her 
husband's services as first governor and captain general of Virginia, the 
widowed Lady Cecily was granted a pension of £500 by King James in 
September 1619 for 31 years, to be paid out of the customs on goods im 
ported from the New World colony.” The Stuart kings were not renowned 


Dictionary of National Biography, ed. Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee (London, 1900), 
XX, 1255-56. 
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for rewarding the widows and fatherless children of those who had served 
them devotedly; and this pension enabled Lady Cecily to bring up her large 
family; although in 1627 the husband of her eldest daughter, Sir Francis 
Bindlose, brought an unsuccessful action against her in the Court of Ex- 
chequer, claiming that the royal pension had been made over to him as part 
of his wife’s marriage portion." The de la Warr annuity continued to be 
paid down to the Civil War and was renewed in 1662, shortly before Lady 
Cecily’s death. It is a happy thought that the family of the man who has 
been called “the founder of Virginia” was provided for during so many 
years out of the impositions on tobacco. 

Altogether 354 individuals imported tobacco during the year 1627-1628. 
They range from Philip Burlamachi, bringing in 69,358 pounds of Spanish 
leaf to a deckhand landing a mere 3 pounds of Virginia. There was Edward 
Ditchfeild, the most powerful financier in London, Edmund Morgan, a 
noted merchant adventurer and Nicholas Crisp, who within five years was 
to acquire exclusive trading rights to Guinea, all interested in tobacco. Nine 
shipmasters are recorded as carrying on a substantial trade: chief among 
them Toby Felgate; and 17 women engaged in this commerce, most of 
them, we suspect, widows carrying on the business of their late husbands. 
We find the royal favourite, George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, import- 
ing tobacco at Weymouth in the last weeks of his life. Other notabilities 
who made shipments included Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick, by this date 
firmly entrenched in the Bermuda trade and Sir Edwin Sandys, who after 
the annulment of the Virginia Company’s charter seems also to have con- 
fined his colonial ventures to Bermuda. We see Sir Francis Wyatt, a former 
governor of Virginia, bringing in 2,880 pounds of tobacco, and Ralph Yard- 
ley with the closest of connections with the colony, being allowed to land 
7,000 pounds at the preferential rate of 3d. impost. The Arthur Woodnett 
who imported tobacco on August 9 is clearly Arthur Wodenoth, a former 
Virginia adventurer, cousin of John and Nicholas Ferrar, at this time gov- 
ernor of the Bermuda Company; he was later to write An Account . . . of 
Sir John Danvers more Publick Transactions concerning the Plessilon 
of Virginia. 

Most Virginia voyages were undertaken as a common venture for con- 
siderable partnerships of merchants. For instance, when the Thomas and 
John of London reached the Thames early in May 1628 she carried 42,626 
pounds of tobacco for no less than 33 merchants, and, as we might expect, 


61Exchequer, Queen's Remembrancer, Depositions by Commission (E. 134) 3 Charles I 
Michaelmas, no. 8 
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the master also brought some home on his own account. To some extent 
merchants spread their goods in different vessels as a precaution against 
loss at sea. John Cheseman, for example, had 758 pounds of tobacco in the 
Thomas and John, 2,530 pounds in the Hopewell and 584 pounds in the 
Elizabeth, as well as 550 pounds unloaded at Southampton from an- 
other vessel. Although the unloading of vessels was spread over a period, 
it cannot have taken as long as the document might lead us to imagine. 
The dates in these entries are the dates on which the merchant concerned 
cleared his goods by paying to the collector the sums due for impositions. 
In the case of the James of London the cargo of Virginia tobacco was slowly 
customed over 16 weeks (between May 18 and September 12). The vessel 
was not lying idle in port all this time; but portions of the cargo not imme- 
diately required were left in something akin to a bonded warehouse until 
they were eventually customed and dispatched. Often merchants would 
land portions of their cargoes on different occasions; Richard Cocke, for 
instance, customed his tobacco from the Thomas and John on May 15, 20, 
and 21 and June 10. Throughout the document it is the financial process 
— the payment of duties — that is being recorded, not commercial or mari- 
time affairs. 

The main body of the Port Book, which concerns London, contains de- 
tails of the ships in which the tobacco was brought home. Eleven vessels, 
all of them with substantial cargoes, arrived during the year from Virginia; 
ten of them were London ships, the other a Scottish craft from Dundee. 
Three vessels came in from the Bermudas and four arrived with Brazilian 
tobacco — one from the West Indies, and one from Barbary, while the re- 
maining two were prizes. The Spanish tobacco came, as we have noticed, 
from ports in the Netherlands and Germany: 30 shipments were made from 
Holland, 18 from Hamburg, and 2 from Lubeck, nearly all of them com 
ing in comparatively small ships belonging to those ports. 

The entries for the outports (items 446 to 514) do not provide such 
detail. We merely have the name of the merchant, the date, the amount 
of his tobacco, and the sum he paid for impositions. The returns for the 
various outports were sent in by the local officials to Jacob at the London 
Customs House at Midsummer and again after Michaelmas, and were 
copied out by his clerk at the back of the London book; the local returns 
themselves have not survived. Twenty-four percent of the tobacco brought in 
came to ports other than London in this year. The quantity of tobacco cus 
tomed at the outports fluctuated wildly with each year. In 1626-1627 it 
was as little as 12 percent of the total for the whole kingdom; in 1628 1629 
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as much as 60 percent. What is important is that despite the government 
requiring tobacco to be unloaded only at London for most of this decade, 
a number of outports continued to handle shipments, as can be seen from 
the Table of Tobacco Imports, 1621-1631, with which this introduction 
closes. Most of the outports’ share in the trade in 1627-1628 went to 
Southampton (56,000 pounds), and it was nearly as much as London itself 
had handled six years before. Plymouth came second with over 26,000 
pounds and Dover third with 18,500 pounds, most of it being Spanish 
tobacco brought in by Burlamachi. Smaller amounts were imported at the 
other chief harbours on the south and west coasts — Dartmouth, Barnstable, 
St. Ives, Bristol, Fowey, and Weymouth. An odd shipment to Yarmouth, 
the port for the great city of Norwich, is the only record of tobacco being 
brought direct to a port north of the Thames estuary. It is worth noting 
that of the 109 shipments to the various outports 27 were made by London 
merchants. Bristol appears to have been the one port at which the trade 
was exclusively in the hands of local merchants. There Thomas Colston, 
the greatest west country merchant of his day, Humfrey Hooke, and their 
fellow merchant venturers were laying the foundations of a trade which was 
to become of the greatest importance to Bristol. 

The document consists of 13 folios of parchment (numbered by Jacob 
as 26 pages), which measures 36.2 x 24.5 centimetres. These are protected 
by a cover of thicker parchment which bears this inscription: 

1627 * ANGLIA® + A BLANCK BOOKE conteyning fowerteene® leaves 
for the entries of the Collector of the Impost & increase of Subsidie uppon Tobaccoe 
from the feast of St. Michaell the Archangell Anno tercio Regis Domini Caroli untill 
the same feast then next following that is to saye by the space of one whole yeare. 


London. 


The book has been pierced at the top left-hand corner, where originally it 
was drawn through with whipcord and fastened with the Exchequer seal. 
In this edition the first page of the document has been printed in extenso; 
the abbreviations in the original have been extended except in a few cases 
where there has been uncertainty about a termination; the orginal spell- 


62The word “Anglia” was added later, but “London” further down on the cover was not 
deleted. 

©The final folio, 14, which Jacob would have paginated 27, 28, was not used and has at 
some stage been cut out. 

*The most common abbreviations in the document are: hhd’ for hogshead; li’ standing for 
both the pound sterling (given in this edition as 1.) and for pound weight (given here as lb.); 
mr’ for master (or perhaps the Latin form magister); prd’ for predicta (aforesaid); and qt’ stand- 
ing for containing. The more common Christian names are abbreviated in the document and 


are sometimes given in a Latin form. 
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ing has been retained but initial letters of proper names have been altered 
where necessary to capitals to conform with modern usage. As in most 
customs records at this time the language is a strange mixture of Latin and 
English. The entries in the remainder of the book have been abstracted to 
provide all the details of the text but with the figures printed throughout 
in arabic numerals. Attention has been called to alterations, deletions and 
other points of interest in footnotes. Each entry has been assigned a num- 
ber, on the left margin, for easy reference. Figures for England’s tobacco 
imports for the years between 1611 and 1621 were printed by Professor 
A. P. Newton from the Cranfield Papers a quarter of a century ago;® figures 
of imports for each year between 1621 and 1631, compiled largely from 
the Declared Accounts of the collectors of the new impositions, are given 
below. These figures help to place the very full details provided by the 
Port Book for 1627-1628 in their proper perspective. 
ENGLAND'S TOBACCO IMPORTS, 1621 - 1631 


(The year running from Michaelmas to Michaelmas and quantities given in 


pound weight throughout ) 
1621-1622 1623-1624 
London 59,419 / Virginia and London 187,346 Virginia and 
Outports 2,218 \ Bermuda” Outports 15,616 | Bermuda 
Total: 61,637 Total: 202,962 


1622-1623 London 43,352 
London 119,429 | Virginia and Outports 7,107 
Outports 15,178 Bermuda 50,459 


| Spanish 


otal: 134,607 Total Tobacco Imports: 253,421 


London 49,332 1624-1625 
Outports 17,545 London 111,100 | Virginia and 


Total: 66,877 Outports 20,708 | Bermuda 


Spanish 


Total Tobacco Imports: 201,484 Total: 131,808 


65“Lord Sackville’s Papers Respecting Virginia,” American Historical Review, XXVII (1922), 
especially pp. 497-498, 526-527. 

These hgures have been abstracted from the following documents respectively: Pipe Office, 
Declared Accounts (E. 351) nos. 913 to 915; Audit Office Declared Accounts (A. O. 1) 746/522 
and 738/538; Queen's Remembrancer, Customs Accounts (E. 122) 230/7; Queen's Remem 
brancer, Port Books (E. 190) 32/8; Audit Office, Declared Accounts (A. O. 1) 741/581; 742/589 
and 743/607. For an earlier analysis of tobacco imports see Stanley Gray and V. J. Wyckoff, “The 
International Tobacco Trade in the Seventeenth Century,” The Southern Economic Journal, VII 
(1940), 1-26, espec ially Table II — English Imports and Exports of Tobacco, 1603-1702 pp- 18-25 

67No importation of Spanish (or Brazilian) tobacco was recorded 
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Outports Spanish 


11,180 
14,637 

Total Tobacco Imports: 146,445 
1625-1626 


London 
Outports 119,816 


333,102 


Total: 


213,286 | Virginia and 
Bermuda 


Total: 


London 
Outports 


Total: 18 


Total Tobacco Imports: 333,120 


8 Spanish 


1626-1627 
London 335,285 ( Virginia and 
Outports 41,573 | Bermuda 


Total: 376,858 


12,168 
5,518 
17,686 


London 
Spanish 


Outports 
Total: 


London 
Outports 


11,072 
Brazilian 
3,990 


Total: 15,062 
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London 
Outports 21,670 
Total: 50,463 
Total Tobacco Imports: 672,692 


28,7 
793 Brazilian 


1628-1629 

London _ 89,045 { Virginia and 
Outports 89,670 | Bermuda 
Total: 178,715 


London 


21,240 ( Spanish and 
Outports 


77,544 \ Brazilian 
98,784 
Total Tobacco Imports: 277,499 


Total: 


1629-1630 
London 360,615 | Virginia and 
Outports 97,536 \ Bermuda 


Total: 458,151 


London 
Out posts 


Total: 
Total Tobacco Imports: 540,264 


34,661 ( Spanish and 
47,452) Brazilian 


$2,113 


‘Total ‘Tobacco Imports: 409,606 1630-1631 


1627-1628 
London 420,084 ( Virginia and 
Outports 132,787 | Bermuda 


552,871 


96 
3719 Spanish 
11,395 


Te tal ; 
London 
Outports 


Total: 69,358 


London 209,749 | Virginia and 
Outports 62,546 | Bermuda 

Total: 272,295 
London 


Outports 2 Brazilian 


Spanish and 


,286 
Total: 60,498 


Total Tobacco Imports: 332,793 


During this accounting year the importation of Spanish tobacco was prohibited. 


5 
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England's Tobacco Trade in the Reign of Charles I 


[LONDON] 
[p. 1] 
Primo Octobris 1627 
1 In Je Peter and John of London, John Headland master, a Virginia; Thomas 
Pagington, xxx lb Virginia tobacco at vjd.:! xvs.? 


In le Victory of London, William Kempthorne master, a Bermudos: William 
Lecroft, iij hogsheads containing vjC iiij** x lb Bermudos tobacco at vjd.: 


xvijl. vs. 

xii} Octobris 
In le Foxe of Flushing, Cornelius Rois master: Phillip Burlamachi, ij barrels 
containing CC |b Spanish tobacco at xviijd.: xvl. 


xvj Octobris 
In le Victory predicta: Thomas Stone, iij hogsheads ij chestes ij barrels contain 
ing xvijC iiip™ ix Ib Virginia tobacco at vjd.: xliiijl. xiiijs. vjd. 


xxx Octobris 
In le Victory predicta: William Canning, iiij chestes j barrel containing vijC 
Ib Bermudos tobacco at vjd.: xvijl. xs. 


xxxj Octobris 
In le Victory predicta: Francis Goodwin, iiij caske containing vC lb Bermudos 
tobacco at vjd.: xijl, xs. 
In le Fortune of Hambro, John Jacobson master, a predicta: Phillip Burlamachi, 
ii) barrels containing ixC xiiij lb Spanish tobacco: Ixviijl. xjs. 


iij Novembris 
In le Victory predicta: William Canning, ijC lvij lb Bermudos tobacco: vil. 
viijs. vjd. 
In le Michael] of Middelburgh, Jasper Lynson master, a predicta: Phillip 
Burlamachi, ij barrels containing viijC iiij* v lb Spanish tobacco: Ixjl. vijs. vjd. 


vj Novembris 
In le Michael] predicta: Idem Phillip, ij barrels containing viijC xliiij lb 
Spanish tobacco: Ixiijl. vjs. 
In le Michaell predicta: Idem Phillip, ij barrels containing vijC iiijxx xj lb Span 
ish tobacco: lixl. vjs. vjd. 


vij Novembris 
In le Hope of Middelburgh, William Adrianson master, a predicta; Phillip 
Burlamachi, iij barrels containing viijC iiij** xviij lb Spanish tobacco: Ixvijl 


vijs. 


1The note of the rate charged per pound, given for each of the first six entries has been inter 
lineated in each case. All the entries on page 1 have also in the left-hand margin a note in 
arabic numerals of the rates charged. 

2By this sum and all other sums of money received throughout the document is the auditor's 
note of examination (ex’ for examinatur ). 
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13, In le Victory predicta: Richard Middleton, iij hogsheads containing viijC 
xxx lb Bermudos tobacco: xxl. xvs. 
ix Novembris 1627 
In le John of Middelburgh, John Peterson master: Phillip Burlamachi, iiij 
barrels containing xixC xvj lb Spanish tobacco: Cxliiijl. xiiijs. 
In le Seahorse of Middelburgh, Danie] Lynson master: Idem Phillip, ij barrels 


containing viijC xlij lb Spanish tobacco: Ixiijl. iijs. 


x Novembris 
16 In le Searider of Middelburgh, Daniel Lyncon master, a predicta: Idem Phillip, 
iii) caske containing xvijC ij lb Spanish tobacco: Cxxvijl. xiijs. 


xij Novembris 
In le Plough of Hamboro, John Derickson master, a predicta: Idem Phillip, 
j barrel containing iijC iiij** ij lb Spanish tobacco: xxviijl. xiijs. 
xiijy Novembris 
In le Victory predicta; Francis Goodwin, Cxxj lb Bermudos tobacco: iijl. vjd. 
xiiij Novembris 
In le Victory predicta: John Ballard, ij caske containing iiijC xlviij lb Bermudos 
tobacco: xjl. iiijs. 
[Total] 8371. 3s. 6d. 
[p. 2] 

20 In the Plaine Joane of London, Robert Sayres master, from the West Indyes, 
15 Nov.: Henry Lee and Co., 11,500 Ib Brazell, at 6d. per lb, by warrant of 
the lord treasurer:3 2871. 10s, 

In the Victory aforesaid, 21 Nov.: Arthur Bramfeild, 110 lb Bermudas, at 6d. 
per Ib: al. 15s. 
By land carriage from Plimoth, 21 Nov.: John Preene, 238 rolls containing 
6,650 lb Brazil, to pass at 6d. per Ib by warrant of the lord treasurer:* 1671. §s. 
In the Victory aforesaid, 22 Nov.: James Harbert, 1 cask containing 290 |b 
Bermudas, at 6d. per |b 5s. 
In the Blackhorse of London, Thomas Lowring master, a prize; 29 Nov. 
William Hawkridg, 2 casks containing 1,500 Brazil, at 6d. per lb by warrant 
of the lord treasurer:> 371. 10s, 
In the Victory aforesaid, 10 Jan. 1627/8: George Smith, 5 casks containing 
1,320 lb Bermudas, at 6d. per Ib: 33). 
In the Mary of Lubecke, Henry Fenter master, 12 Jan.: Philip Burlamachi, 
1,490 lb Spanish, at 18d. per Ib: rial. 15s. 
In the Victory aforesaid, 18 Jan.: Richard Edwards, 1 cask containing 191 Ib 
Jermudas, at 6d. per Ib: gl. 15s. 6d. 

§Note in left-hand margin: “per warrantum xj Novembris 1627; examinatur.” 


4Similar marginal note: “per warrantum xv Novembris 1627; examinatur.” 
‘Similar marginal note: “per warrantum xx Novembris 1627; examinatur.” 
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In the Posthorse of Flushing, Blais Toll master, from Flushing, 24 Jan.: 
Philip Burlamachi, 380 |b Spanish, at 18d. per Ib: 281. 10s.° 

In a ship of Amsterdam, Clais Garretson master, from Amsterdam, 29 Jan.: 
Philip Burlamachi, 2 barrels containing 566 lb Spanish, at 18d. per lb: 42. 9s. 
In a ship of Hamburg, Peter Johnson master, from Hamburg, 29 Jan.: Philip 
Burlamachi, 2 barrels containing 936 lb Spanish, at 18d. per Ib: 7ol. 4s. 

In a ship of Amsterdam, Dericke Cornelius master, from Amsterdam, 29 Jan.: 
Philip Burlamachi, 3 barrels containing 1,065 lb Spanish, at 18d. per lb: 79l. 
17s. 6d. 

In a ship of Amsterdam, Derricke Garretson master, from Amsterdam, 29 Jan.: 
Philip Burlamachi, 2 barrels containing 698 |b Spanish, at 18d. per lb: 52l. 7s. 
In a ship of Amsterdam, William Adrianson master, from Amsterdam, 29 Jan.: 
Philip Burlamachi, 6 barrels containing 1,213 lb Spanish, at 18d. per |b: 
gol. 19s. 6d. 

In the Seahorse of Flushing, Peter Hugo master, from Flushing, 29 Jan.: 
Philip Burlamachi, 4 barrels containing 1,356 Ib Spanish, at 18d. per |b: 
roil, 145. 

In a ship of Flushing, Cornelius Keene master, from Flushing, 29 Jan.: Philip 
Burlamachi, 8 barrels containing 903 Ib Spanish, at 18d. per lb: 671. 14s. 6d. 
In the Seahorse of Flushing, Anthonio Wise master, 29 Jan.: [Philip Burla- 
machi], 6 barrels containing 1,587 lb Spanish, at 18d. per lb: 119. 6d. 

In a ship of Flushing, Adrian Wade master, from Flushing, 29 Jan.: Philip 
Burlamachi, 6 barrels containing 1,236 lb Spanish, at 18d. per lb: gal. 14s. 
In the Nightingale of Flushing, Daniel Lynson master, from Flushing, 29 Jan. 
Philip Burlamachi, 4 barrels containing 843 lb Spanish, at 18d. per Ib: 69). 
4s. 6d. 

In a ship of Hamburg, Peter Johnson master, from Hamburg, 29 Jan.: Philip 
Burlamachi, 3 chests containing 1,003 lb Spanish, at 18d. per lb. 751. 4s. 6d. 
In the Mary of Lubecke, Henry Fenter master, from Lubecke, 29 Jan. Philip 
Burlamachi, 366’ Ib Spanish, at 18d. per lb: 271. gs. 

In the Seahorse of Flushing, Adrian Michelson master, 29 Jan.; Philip Bur 
lamachi, 3 barrels and 4 rolls containing 1,477 lb Spanish: 11ol. 15s. 6d. 

In a ship of Hamburg, John Wittes master, from Hamburg, 31 Jan.: [Philip 
Burlamachi], 4 barrels containing 1,713 lb Spanish, at 18d. per Ib: 128). 
gs. 6d. 


[Total] 1,801l. 8s. 6d. 
[p. 3] 


43 In the [Posthorse] of Flushing, Blois Toll master, from Flushing, 6 Feb.: Philip 
Burlamachi, 20 lb Spanish, at 18d. per Ib: 30s. 


6“Spanish . . . 10s,” written over erasures 


7Altered from “CCCI xvij.” 
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By land from the Isle of Wight, 9 Feb.: Richard Bishop, 23 rolls containing 
200 |b Virginia, at 6d. per |b: 5]. 

In the Golden Starr of Armsterdam, Euert Hendricke master, 9 Feb.: Thomas 
Brode, 3 caske containing 896 |b Virginia, at 6d. per |b: 221. 8s. 

By waggon from Waymoth, 14 Feb.: Richard Rewt, g rolls containing 200 lb 
Virginia, at 6d. per Ib: 5l. 

By waggon from Plimoth, 29 Feb.: John Preene and co., 830 lb Brazil, at 6d. 
per lb by warrant of the lord treasurer.® 221. 155. 

By waggon from Plimoth, 4 Mar.: John Preene and co., 357 lb Brazell, at 6d. 
per lb by warrant of the lord treasurer:* 81, 18s. 6d. 

In the Martha of London, William Ponte master, from Barbary, 8 Mar.: Henry 
Lee and co., 6,000 Ib Brazell, at 6d. per lb by warrant of the lord trea- 
surer:" 

In the Elizabeth of London, John Man master, from Virginia, 20 Mar.: John 
Cheseman, 3 hogsheads containing 450 |b Virginia, at 6d. per Ib: 111. §s. 

In the Elizabeth aforesaid; 20 Mar.: Edmond Morgan, 6 hogsheads containing 
800 |b Virginia, at 6d. per Ib: 20. 

In the Elizabeth aforesaid, 20 Mar.: Thomas Stone, 40 chests and hogsheads 
containing 1,050 lb Virginia, at 6d. per lb: 10ol. 

In the Elizabeth aforesaid, 21 March: John Cheeseman, 134 |b Virginia," at 
6d. per Ib: 3. 7s. 

In the Elizabeth aforesaid, 21 Mar.: Matthew Bates, 1 hogshead containing 
170 lb Virginia, at 6d. per Ib: 4l. 5s. 

In the Elizabeth aforesaid, 21 Mar.: Patricke Kennady, 1 hogshead containing 
150 lb Virginia, at 6d. per Ib: 31. 155. 

In the Elizabeth aforesaid, 21 Mar.: John Plumleigh, 120 |b Virginia, at 6d. 
per Ib: 3). 

In the Elizabeth aforesaid, 21 Mar.: John Plumleigh, 67 |b Virginia, at 6d. 
per Ib: 32s, 6d." 

In the Elizabeth aforesaid, 21 Mar.: Alice Bigges, 1 hogshead containing 120 
lb Virginia, at 6d. per Ib: 3]. 

In the Elizabeth aforesaid, 21 Mar.: Edmond Morgan, 377 |b Virginia, at 6d. 
per Ib: ol. 8s, 6d. 

In the Elizabeth aforesaid, 21 Mar.; William Fleet, 1 hogshead containing 160 
lb Virginia, at 6d. per Ib: 4l. 

In the Elizabeth aforesaid, 22 Mar.: Alice Bigs, 70 lb Virginia, at 6d. per Ib: 
35%. 


8Note in left-hand margin: “per warrantum xx Februarii 1627; examinatur.” 
Similar marginal note “per warrantum predictum; examinatur.” 

Similar marginal note: “per warrantum vij Martii 1627; examinatur.” 
Preceded by “Spanish,” struck through. 

12"Ib Virginia . 325. 6d.” written over erasures. 
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62 In the Elizabeth aforesaid, 22 Mar.: John Fowlar, 2 hogsheads and 1 barrel 
containing 424° lb Virginia, at 6d. per lb: 1ol. 125. 

63 In the Elizabeth aforesaid, 22 Mar.: Gabriell Bonnery, 1 hogshead and 1 chest 
containing 140 lb Virginia, at 6d. per lb: 31. 10s. 

64 In the Elizabeth aforesaid, 22 Mar.: Gabriell Bonnery, 74 |b Virginia, at 6d. 
per Ib: 37s. 

65 In the Hopewell of London, Richard Russell master, from Virginia, 26 Mar.: 
Humfry Farley, 16 puncheons containing 3,000 |b Virginia; at 751. 


[Total] 469l. 19s. 6d. 


66 In the Hopewell of London, Richard Russell master, from Virginia, 26 Mar.: 
William Watty, 5 hogsheads containing 600 |b Virginia: 15d. 

67 In the Hopewell aforesaid, 26 Mar.: John Cheseman, 15 hogsheads containing 
2,000 Ib Virginia: sol. 

68 In the Elizabeth aforesaid, 26 Mar.: Peter Wiggott, 1 hogshead containing 166 
lb Virginia: 4l. 3s. 

69 In the Hopewell aforesaid, 28 Mar.: Thomas Browne, 5 hogsheads containing 
700 |b Virginia: 271. 10s. 

70 In the Hopewell aforesaid, 28 Mar.: Rowland Trewlove, 3 casks containing 
1,000 lb Virginia: 2ol. 

71 In the Hopewell aforesaid, 29 Mar.: William Watty, 177 lb Virginia: 4l. 
8s. 6d. 

72 In the Elizabeth aforesaid, 29 Mar.: Thomas Stone, 48 casks containing 4,934 
lb Virginia: 1231. 7s. 

73 In the Elizabeth aforesaid, 29 Mar.: Stephen Moorton, 3 casks containing 748 
lb Virginia: 181. 14s. 

74 In the Hopewell aforesaid, 29 Mar.; Thomas Browne, 330 |b Virginia: 81. §s. 

75 In the Hopewell aforesaid, 29 Mar.: John Cheseman, 530 |b Virginia: 131. 55. 

76 In the Hopewell aforesaid, 31 Mar.; William Johans, 5 hogsheads, 1 barrel and 
1 chest containing 700 |b Virginia: 171. 10s, 

77. In the Hopewell aforesaid, 31 Mar.: Thomas Grindon, 21 hogsheads containing 
4,000 |b Virginia: rool. 

78 In the Hopewell aforesaid, 31 Mar.: Edward Hurd, 9 hogsheads containing 
1,600 Ib Virginia: 4ol. 

79 In the Hopewell aforesaid, 1 Apr.: William Wade, 5 hogsheads containing 600 
lb Virginia: 151. 

80 In the Hopewell aforesaid, 1 Apr.: Thomas Grindon, 166 |b Virginia: 4l. 4s. 

81 In the Hopewell aforesaid, 2 Apr.: William Johanns, 3 casks containing 360 


lb Virginia: ol. 


3Al}tered through erasure from “iiijC xxxiiij. 
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In the Hopewell aforesaid, 2 Apr.: Humfry Farley, 870 lb Virginia: 211. 153. 
In the Hopewell aforesaid, 2 Apr.: William Johanns, 236 |b Virginia: sl. 18s. 
In the Hopewell aforesaid, 3 Apr.: John Flood, 8 casks containing 1,200 lb 
Virginia: 30. 

In the Hopewell aforesaid, 3 Apr.: William Johanns, 10 lb Virginia: §5s. 

In the Hopewell aforesaid, 3 Apr.: Michael Morsell, 1 butt and 12 hogsheads 
containing 2,535 lb'* Virginia: 631. 7s. 6d. 

In the Hopewell aforesaid, 4 Apr.: Peter Stephenton, 1 hogshead containing 
140 |b Virginia: 3]. 10s. 

In the Hopewell aforesaid, 4 Apr.: George Smith, 64 lb Virginia: 32s. 

In the Hopewell aforesaid, Richard Russell master, 4 Apr.: The same master, 
4 casks containing 600 |b Virginia: 15]. 

In the Hopewell aforesaid, 4 Apr.: William Peacocke, 5 hogsheads and 1 
barrel containing 693" lb Virginia: 171. 6s. 6d. 

In the Hopewell aforesaid, 4 Apr.: Thomas Gee, 6 casks containing 800 Ib 
Virginia: 

In the Hopewell aforesaid, 4 Apr.: William Tristram and co., 71 casks com 


taining 15,250 lb Virginia: 3811. 5s. 


[Total] 10251. 4s. 6d. 


In the Hopewell aforesaid, 4 Apr.: Richard Russell, the master, 107 Ib Vir- 
ginia: 21. 13s. 6d. 
In the Hopewell aforesaid, 4 Apr.: Thomas Grindon, 3 hogsheads, 2 chests and 


1 pipe containing 1,268 lb Virginia: 311. 14s. 


In the Hopewell aforesaid, 4 Apr.: John Davers, 17 hogsheads containing 1,600 
lb Virginia: gol. 

In the Hopewell aforesaid, 8 Apr.: Richard Russell, the master, 1 barrel con 
taining 76 lb Virginia: 38s, 

In the Hopewell aforesaid, 8 Apr.: Thomas Cowell, 5 hogsheads containing 
1,069 lb Virginia: 261. 14s. 6d. 

In the Hopewell aforesaid, 10 Apr.: James Hay, 4 hogsheads containing 600 
lb Virginia: 

In the Hopewell aforesaid, 10 Apr.: William Wade, 60 |b Virginia: 30s. 

In the Hopewell aforesaid, 11 Apr.: John Danvers, 1,679 lb Virginia: 411. 
19s. 6d. 

In the Hopewell aforesaid, 12 Apr.: James Hay, 95 |b Virginia: 47s. 6d. 


In the Hopewell aforesaid, 12 Apr.: Thomas Gee, 140 |b Virginia: 31. ros. 


“Michael . . . 2,535 lb” written over erasures. 
Altered from some other figure. 
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In the Seahorse of Flushing, Antonio Wise master, from Flushing, 12 Apr.: 
Philip Burlamachi, 3 barrels containing 1,318 lb Spanish: 98l. 17s. 

In the Seahorse of Flushing, Peter Hugo master, from Flushing, 12 Apr.: 
Philip Burlamachi, 2 barrels containing 908 Ib Spanish: 681, 2s. 

In a ship of Flushing, Joachim Noy master, 12 Apr.: Philip Burlamachi, 1 
barrel containing 514 Spanish: 38]. 115. 

In the Hopewell aforesaid, 12 Apr.: Thomas Cleyborne, 24 casks containing 
4,562 lb Virginia: 1141. 15. 

In the Seahorse of Hamburg, John Johnson master, 12 Apr.: Philip Burlamachi, 
4 barrels containing 1,040 lb Spanish: 781. 

In the Golden Falcon of Hamburg, Christofer Meyre master, 12 Apr.: Philip 
Burlamachi, 3 barrels containing 598 lb Spanish: 44l. 17s. 

In the Hopewell aforesaid, 18 Apr.: Richard Russell, the master, 28 |b Vir- 
ginia: 145. 

In the Hopewell aforesaid, 23 Apr.: Edward Hurd, 639 |b Virginia: 151. 
19s. 6d, 

In the Hopewell aforesaid, 26 Apr.: Raph Venter, 6 casks containing goo lb 
Virginia: 221. 10s. 

In the Samuell of London, Samuel! Donton master, from Virginia, 2 May: 
Richard Pulford, 12 hogsheads and 1 puncheon containing 1,550 |b Virginia: 
381. 15s, 

In the Golden Lyon of Dundee, Thomas Awchenleke master, from Virginia; 
2 May: William Godfry, 1 butt, 2 hogsheads, 2 chests and 1 barrel containing 
1,200 Ib Virginia: 


[Total] 7171. 13s. 6d. 


[p. 6] 


In the Hopewell of London, Richard Russell master, from Virginia, 5 May: 
Richard Pulford, 720 |b Virginia: 181. 

In the Golden Lyon aforesaid, 5 May: Samuel Rastall, 75 casks and 1 chest 
containing 11,000 lb Virginia: 275l. 

In the Samuel] aforesaid, 5 May: John Dingley, 56 lb Virginia: 28s. 

By waggon from Southampton, 6 May: John Ricarde, 12 |b'® Virginia: 6s. 

In the Golden Lion aforesaid, 6 May: Thomas Rastell, 613 Ib Virginia: 151. 
6s, 6d, 

In the Hopewell aforesaid, 6 May: The master, Richard Russell, 20 Ib Vir 
ginia: 10s, 

In the Hopewell aforesaid, 7 May: Richard Stephens and co., divers casks and 


chests containing 27,000 |b Virginia: 675]. 


16Written over erasures. 
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121 In the Hopewell aforesaid, 7 May: The master (Richard Russell) and co., 42 
casks containing 4,679!” lb Virginia: 1161. 19s. 6d. 

122 In the Golden Lion aforesaid, 8 May: Thomas Auchenlike, 13 casks, 5 chests 
containing 2,150 lb Virginia: 53]. 15s. 

123. In the Thomas and John of London, John Huddleston master, from Virginia, 
13 May: Edmund Morgan and co., 16 hogsheads and 2 pipes containing 2,400 
Ib Virginia: 6ol, 

124 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 14 May: William Bonham, 2 butts and 
1 hogshead containing 600 |b Virginia: 15]. 

125 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 14 May: John Hanger and co., 36 hogs 
heads!’ containing 3,000 |b Virginia: 75l. 

126 In the Golden Lyon aforesaid, 14 May: Thomas Auchenlike, the master, 50 
lb Virginia: 25s. 

127. In the James of London, Toby Felgate master, from Virginia, 14 May: Wil 
liam Bonham, 2 butts containing 450 |b Virginia: 111. §s. 

128 In the James aforesaid, 14 May: Edward Harris, 4 hogsheads containing 400 
lb Virginia: 

129 In the James aforesaid, 14 May: William Felgate, 15 hogsheads and 3 butts 
containing 3,000 lb Virginia: 75l. 

130 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 15 May: John Cheseman, 5 barrels con- 
taining 600 Ib Virginia: 151. 

131 In the James aforesaid, 15 May: John Boise, 1 hogshead containing 145 Ib 
Virginia: 31. 125, 6d. 

132 In the James aforesaid, 15 May: Edward Harris, 180 lb Virginia: 4l. 10s. 

133. In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 15 May: Richard Cocke, 4 casks containing 
500 |b Virginia: 121. 10s. 

134 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 15 May: Robert Hooke, 7 hogsheads and 
1 butt containing 1,400 |b Virginia: 351. 

135 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 15 May: William Hind, 1 hogshead con 
taining 150 |b Virginia: 3]. 15s. 

136 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 15 May: Patricke Kennady, 4 hogsheads 
containing 600 |b Virginia: 


[Total] 1493]. 2s. 6d. 


[p. 7] 
137. In the James aforesaid, 15 May: William Webb, 12 casks and 1 chest con- 
taining 2,400 lb Virginia: 6ol. 


17Altered from some other figure. In the left-hand margin the sum “119 9 6” has been written 
in arabics. 

18Manuscript has 18 May in error, for this and the following five entries. 

19Preceded by “C” struck through. 
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In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 15 May: Thomas Piddocke, 2 hogsheads 
containing 400 lb Virginia: 1ol. 

In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 15 May: John Davy, 1 chest containing 
100 lb Virginia: 21, 10s, 

In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 15 May: John Hurlston, the master, 3 hogs- 
heads containing 400 |b Virginia: 1ol. 

In the James aforesaid, 15 May: Richard Perry, 8 hogsheads containing 1,300 
Ib Virginia: 321. 10s, 

In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 15 May: Joe Barret, 12 hogsheads and 1 
croby containing 1,800 lb Virginia: 45]. 

In the James aforesaid, 16 May: Richard Smith, 5 casks containing 1,000 lb 
Virginia: 25]. 

In the James aforesaid, 16 May: Toby Felgate, the master, 1 butt containing 
200 |b Virginia: 5l. 

In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 16 May: John West, 4 butts and 1 hogs- 
head containing 1,000 lb Virginia: 25. 

In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 16 May: Henry Fisher, 17 casks containing 
2,400 |b Virginia: 6ol. 

In the James aforesaid, 16 May: Edward Haird, 10 hogsheads and 1 barrel 
containing 1,500 |b Virginia: 371. 10s, 

In the Fortune of Hambro, John Johnson master, 16 May: Philip Burlamachi, 
3 barrels containing 603 lb Spanish: 45l. 4s. 6d. 

In the Hope of Hambro, John Garretson master, from Hamburg, 16 May 
Philip Burlamachi, 3 barrels containing 823 Ib Spanish: 611. 14s. 6d. 

In the Hope of Hamburgh, Wicke Babbis master, 16 May: Philip Burlamachi, 
3 barrels containing 818 lb Spanish: 611. 7s. 

In the James aforesaid, 16 May: John Blackall, 163 Ib Virginia: 4l. 15. 6d. 
In the Peter Bonadventure of London, Thomas Sherwine master, 16 May: 
Martin Hurdman, 5 rolls containing Ib Bermuda: 1s. 

In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 16 May: William Bonham, 1 hogshead 
containing 100 lb Virginia: 21. 

In the James aforesaid, 17 May: Edward Hurd, 412 lb Virginia: 1ol. 6s. 

In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 17 May: William Hind, 1 hogshead con 
taining 180 |b Virginia: 4l. 10s. 

In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 17 May: Francis Peckett, 16 hogsheads 
containing 2,300 lb Virginia: §7l. 10s. 

In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 17 May: Bartholomew Hoskins, 6 hogs 
heads containing 600 |b Virginia: 15l. 

In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 17 May: Thomas Piddocke, 2 hogsheads 
and 1 barrel containing 260 |b Virginia: 61. 10s. 
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159 In the James of London aforesaid, 17 May: William Trott, 1 cask containing 
70 |b Virginia: 35s. 


[Total] 5851. 19s. 6d. 


[p. 8) 

160 In the James of London, Toby Felgate master, from Virginia, 17 May: William 
Felgate, 64 |b Virginia: 32s, 

161 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 17 May: Robert Thacker, 3 hogsheads and 
1 chest containing 500 |b Virginia: 121. 10s. 

162 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 17 May: John Hurlston, the master, 56 lb 
Virginia: 28s, 

163 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 17 May: John Cheseman, 52 |b Virginia: 
26s. 

164 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 17 May: Christofer Downeman, 3 hogs 
heads containing 400 |b Virginia: 1ol. 

165 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 19 May: William Adams, 1 hogshead con- 
taining 100 lb Virginia: 2l. 10s, 

166 In the James aforesaid, 19 May: Thomas Bab, 4 casks containing 602 |b Vir- 
ginia: 1s. 

167 In the James aforesaid, 19 May: William Barker, 4 casks containing 498 |b 
Virginia: 121. 9s. 

168 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 19 May: John Sharples, 40 hogsheads, 5 
butts and 1 barrel containing 7,500 |b Virginia: 1871. 10s. 

169 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 19 May: William Adams, 58 |b Virginia: 
295. 

170 In the James aforesaid, 19 May: William Webb, 280 |b Virginia: 71. 

171 In the James aforesaid, 19 May: Elizabeth Johnson, 180 |b Virginia: 4l. 10s. 
In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 19 May: William Shepton, 3 hogsheads 
and 1 puncheon containing 350 lb Virginia: 81. 155, 
In the James aforesaid, 20 May: Thomas Collins, 2 hogsheads and 1 barrel 
containing 1,127"! lb Virginia: 281. 3s. 6d. 
In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 20 May: Richard Wake, 40 casks containing 
6,000 |b Virginia: 
In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 20 May: Francis Peckett, 98 lb. Virginia: 
2l. 9s. 
In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 20 May: John Hardcastle, 2 hogsheads and 
1 barrel containing 250 |b Virginia: 61. 5s. 
In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 20 May: Edmond Morgan, 572 Ib Vir- 
ginia: 14], 6s. 


21Altered from “xj C xxvj.” 
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178 In the Thomas and William [sic] aforesaid, 20 May: Richard Cocke, 3 butts 
containing 500 |b Virginia: 121. 10s. 

179 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 20 May: Robert Thacker, 552 |b Virginia: 
131. 16s. 

180 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 20 May: Patricke Kennady, 103 Ib Vir 
ginia: 21. 115, 6d. 

181 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 20 May: Joane Champman, 18 |b Vir 


ginia: 9s. 
[Total] 496l. 10s. od, 
[p. 9] 
182 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 21 May: Robert Shepton, 396 |b Virginia 
gl. 18s, 


183 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 21 May: Reynold Parker, 2 casks contain- 
ing 100 |b Virginia: 21. 
184 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 21 May: Richard Cocke, 255 |b Virginia: 


6l. 7s. 6d. 

185 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 21 May: Henry Fisher, 616 lb Virginia 
8s. 

186 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 21 May: William Bonham, 138 lb Vir 
ginia: 31. gs. 


187 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 21 May: Bartholomew Fleet, 3 casks con 
taining 1,076 lb Virginia: 26]. 18s. 

188 In the James aforesaid, 23 May: William Dunn, 4 hogsheads and 1 chest con 
taining 570 lb Virginia: 14l. 5s. 

189 In the James aforesaid, 23 May: Thomas Covell, 5 hogsheads and 2 casks con 
taining 1,082 lb Virginia: 27l. 1s. 

190 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 24 May: Richard Wake, 747 |b Virginia 

181. 13s. 6d. 

In the James aforesaid, 24 May: Toby Felgate, the master, 17 casks and 2 

chests containing 3,340 lb Virginia: 83]. 10s. 

192 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 26 May: Hellen Brandon, 30 |b Virginia: 
158. 

193 In the James aforesaid, 26 May: John Brian, 148 lb Virginia: 31. 145.” 

194 In the James aforesaid, 26 May: George Bond, 6 casks containing 913 |b Vit 

ginia: 221. 16s. 6d, 

195 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 26 May: Antony Wall, 12 |b Virginia: 6s 

196 In the James aforesaid, 26 May: Maurice Thompson and Co., 40 casks con 
taining 6,787 |b Virginia: 1691. 135. 6d. 


22Note in left-hand margin: “2 lb : xijd.” 
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197 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 27 May: John Cheseman, 106 |b Vir- 
ginia: 21. 133, 

198 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 27 May: Bartholomew Hoskins, 631 Ib 
Virginia: 151. 15s. 6d. 

199 In the Peter Bonadventure aforesaid, 27 May: John Flower, 168 lb Bermuda: 
25.4 
In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 28 May: Daniel Hoskins, 15 |b Virginia: 
7s. 6d, 
In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 28 May: Richard Wake, 26 |b Virginia: 13s. 
In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 28 May: Christofer Downeman, 171 |b 
Virginia: 4l. 5s. 6d, 

[Total] 433]. 3s. 6d. 


[p. 10] 

203 In the Peter Bonadventure aforesaid, 30 May: John Taylor, 2 barrels containing 
332 lb Bermuda: 81. 6s, 

204 In the James aforesaid, 30 May: Richard Lowther, 5 hogsheads containing 869 
Ib Virginia: 211. 14s. 6d. 

205 In the Hopewell aforesaid, 30 May: John Davis, 2 chests containing 350 lb 
Virginia: 81. 15s. 

206 In the James aforesaid, 30 May: Toby Felgate, the master, 352 lb Virginia: 
81. 16s. 
In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 30 May: John Sharples, 595 lb Virginia: 
14l. 17s. 6d. 
In the [blank], Richard West master; a prize; 30 May: The master, 1,056 lb 
Brazell, at 6d. per lb; 261. 85.24 
In the James aforesaid, 30 May: Richard Smith, 280 lb Virginia: 71. 
In the Flying Horse of Hamburgh, Albert Hellibrant master, from Hamburg, 
31 May: Phillip Burlamachi, 4 barrels containing 592 lb Spanish:® 44l. 8s. 
In the Hope of Flushing, William Adrianson master, from Flushing, 31 May: 
Phillip Burlamachi, 1 barrel containing 330 lb Spanish: 24l. 15s. 
In a ship of Flushing, Matthew Johnson master, from Flushing, 31 May: 
Phillip Burlamachi, 1 barrel containing 418 lb Spanish: 3:1. 7s. 
In the Speedwell of Dover, James Sherlocke master, 31 May: Phillip Burla- 
machi, 28 lb Spanish: 2l. 2s. 
In the James aforesaid, 31 May: Toby Felgate, the master, 1,190 lb Virginia: 
155.% 


23Note in left-hand margin: “84 Ib : ij L. 2 s.” 

24Note in left-hand margin: “per warrantum datum xv Maii 1628.” 

Altered from “Virginia.” 

26Altered from “xxxix |. xv s.” In the left-hand margin is written: “x 1. to be abated” and a 
trefoil. Such trefoils were used to call attention to entries for Bermudan tobacco. 
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215 In the Peter Bonadventure aforesaid, 31 May: The Earle of Warwicke and 
co., 12,941 lb Bermuda; at 3d. by warrant: 1611. 15s. 3d.*’ 

216 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 7 June: Edward Clerke, 4 hogsheads and 
1 barrel containing 719 |b Virginia: 171. 19s. 6d. 

217. In a ship of Newhaven, from Dartmoth, 7 June: William Methold, 2 hogs- 
heads containing 420 |b Brazil, at 6d. per |b by warrant of the lord treasurer: 
10s. 

218 In the Heartes Desire of Ipswich, from Dartmoth, 7 June: William Methold, 
1 barrel and 1 chest containing 400 |b Brazil, at 6d. per Ib by warrant of the 
lord treasurer: 1ol. 

219 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 10 June: Richard Cocke, 80 |b Brazell, at 
6d. per Ib: 21.% 

220 In the Peter Bonadventure aforesaid, 10 June: Henry Morgan, 20 lb Bermuda, 
at 6d. per Ib: ros. 

221 In the James aforesaid, 13 June: Edward Gillybrand, 2 casks containing 159 
lb Virginia: 31. 19s. 6d. 

222 In the James aforesaid, 14 June: Florentine Paine, 36 lb Virginia: 18s. 

223 In the Hopewell aforesaid, 16 June: Maurice Thompson, 5 hogsheads con- 
taining 800 |b Virginia: 2ol. 


[Total] 4551. 16s. 3d. 


[p. 11] 

a In the Hopewell aforesaid, 17 June: Maurice Thompson, 68 lb Virginia: 34s. 

225 In the Trulove of London, Thomas Gibbs master, from Virginia, 18 June: 
Robert Chauntry, 6 hogsheads containing 850 lb Virginia: ail. 5s. 

226 In the James of London aforesaid, 20 June: Humfrey Atkins, 1 hogshead con- 
taining 129 |b Virginia: 31. 4s. 6d. 

227. In the Trulove aforesaid, 21 June: Jacob Hesardet, 1 barrel containing 54 !b 
Virginia: 27s. Robert Chauntrell, 278 lb Virginia: 61. 19s. 

228 In the Trulove aforesaid, 23 June: Rose Welby, 1 barrel containing 80 |b 
Virginia: 

229 In the Trulove aforesaid, 23 June: Thomas Edwards, 6 hogsheads containing 
880 Ib Virginia: 22l. 

230 In the Trulove aforesaid, 23 June: Nicholas Crispe, 1 hogshead containing 
196 lb Virginia: 4l. 18s. 

231 In the Samuell of London, Samuell Cocke master, from Virginia, 23 June: 
John Preene and co., 17,500 lb Virginia: 4371. 10s. 


27Note in left-hand margin: “quo warranto? Per warrantum datum 12 Julii 1628.” 

2%8Similar marginal note: “by warrant dated vij June 1628.” This warrant also authorised the 
foliowing entry 

29Written over an erasure. 
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232 Ina ship of London, Robert Bower master, from [Hamburg],” 23 June: Phillip 
Burlamachi, 4 hogsheads containing 1,407 lb Spanish: 105I. 10s. 6d. 

233 Ina ship of London, Robert Moulton master, from Hamburg, 23 June: Phillip 
Burlamachi, 3 hogsheads containing 1,504 lb Spanish: 1121, 16s. 

234 Ina ship of London, Henry Cleyborne master, from Hamburg, 23 June: Phillip 
Burlamachi, 1,897°! lb Spanish: 142l. 5s. 6d. 

235 Ina ship of London, John Hall master, from Hamburg, 23 June: Phillip Burla- 
machi, 3 hogsheads containing 1,323 lb Spanish: gol. 4s. 6d. 

236 In a ship of Hamburg, John Smart master, from Hamburg, 23 June: Phillip 
Burlamachi, 3,230 lb Spanish: 242l. 5s. 

237 In the [Golden Falcon]** of Hamburg, Christofer Meyre master, 23 June: 
Phillip Burlamachi, 2,859 lb Spanish: 214]. 8s. 6d. 

238 Ina ship of Hamburg, Francis Boulson master, from Hamburg, 23 June: Phillip 
Burlamachi, 13 hogsheads and 1 barrel containing 5,748 lb Spanish: 4311. 2s. 

239 In a ship of Dover, Edward Lome master, from Hamburg,” 23 June: Phillip 
Burlamachi, 3 barrels containing 1,185 lb Spanish: 881. 17s. 6d. 

240 In the Trulove aforesaid, 23 June: William Parkins and co., 364 lb Virginia: 
gl. 25S. 

241 In the Georg of Hamburg, Clais van Cawton master, 23 June: Phillip Burla- 
machi, 6 barrels containing 1,220% lb Spanish: gil. 10s. 

242 In the Samuel] aforesaid, 25 June: Rachell Pollentine, 6 hogsheads containing 
1,000 |b Virginia: 25]. 

[Total] 20621. 19s. od. 
[p. 12] 
243 In the Samuell aforesaid, 25 June: Samuel Cocke, 3 hogsheads containing 500 


244 


Ib Virginia: 121. 10s. 
In the Trulove aforesaid, 25 June: Robert Thacker, 4 hogsheads containing 500 
lb Virginia: 121. 10s. 

In the Samuel] aforesaid, 25 June: William Douglas,” 4 casks containing 500 
lb Virginia: 121. 10s. 

In the Trulove aforesaid, 25 June: Richard Baron, 3 rolls containing 30 Ib 
Virginia: 153. 

In the Samuell aforesaid, 26 June: Rachel! Pollentine, 372 |b Virginia: gl. 6s. 
In the Trulove aforesaid, 26 June: Joseph Collier,® 2 hogsheads containing, 
250 lb Virginia: 61. §s. 


Manuscript has “a predicta” in error. 

31The final figure has been altered. 

32Vessel not named in ms, but supplied from later entry. 
33Preceded by “predicta” struck through. 

MAltered from “xj C xx.” 

35Altered from “Dowblas.” 

MWritten over an erasure. 
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249 In the Trulove aforesaid, 27 June: Joseph Collier, 75 Ib Virginia: 37s. 6d. 

250 In the Samuell aforesaid, 27 June: Avis Cansey, 1 hogshead 180 |b Virginia: 
4l. tos. 

251 In the Trulove aforesaid, 28 June: Lawrence Corthop, 4 hogsheads and 1 
chest containing 672 |b Virginia: 161. 16s. 

252 In the Samuel] aforesaid, 28 June: William Southerne, 1 chest containing 50 
Ib Virginia: 255. 

253 In the Trulove aforesaid, 28 June: Alexander Gibbs, 1 hogshead containing 
90 Ib Virginia: 21. 5s. 

254 In the Trulove aforesaid, 3 July: John Burrage, 1 barrel containing 119 lb 
Virginia: 19s. 6d. 

255 In the Samuel] aforesaid, 3 July: Humfrey Farley, 1 cask containing 180 |b 
Virginia: 4l. 10s. 

256 In the Hopewell aforesaid, 3 July: Delionell Russell, 1 hogshead containing 
195 lb Virginia: 4l. 17s. 6d. 

257. In the Trulove*’ aforesaid, 6 July: William Burdett, 3 casks containing 389 
Ib Virginia: gl. 14s. 6d. 

258 In the Trulove® aforesaid, 6 July: Thomas Burdett, 3 casks containing 495 |b 
Virginia: 121. 7s. 6d. 

259 In the Trulove aforesaid, 6 July: Michaell Marshat, 22 casks containing 4,032 
Ib Virginia: 1ool. 16s. 

260 In the Samuel] aforesaid, 6 July: Richard Davis, 7 hogsheads and 1 butt con- 
taining 1,400 |b Virginia: 35l. 

261 In the Trulove aforesaid, 6 July: William Perkins, 36 casks containing 6,173 
Ib Virginia: 1541. 6s. 6d. 

262 In the James aforesaid, 8 July: Robert Dodson, 3 casks containing 530 |b Vir- 
ginia: 13]. §s. 

263 In the Trulove aforesaid, 9 July: Charles Wilcockes, 1 pipe containing 240 Ib 
Virginia: 61. 

264 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 9 July: John Hanger and co., 3,314 lb 
Virginia: 82l. 17s. 


[Total] 507]. 3s. 6d. 


[p. 13] 

265 In the Marmaduke of London, John Gibbs master, from New England, 10 
July: Robert Holland, 1 hogshead containing 100 |b Virginia: al. 1os. 

266 In the Samuel] aforesaid, 11 July: Humfrey Farley, 25 Ib Virginia: 12s. 6d. 

267 In the Samuell aforesaid, 14 July: Edward Gillibrand, 1 hogshead containing 

170 Ib Virginia: 4l. §s. 


37Written over an erasure. 
38Written over an erasure. 
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In the Peter Bonadventure aforesaid, 14 July: George Smith, 25 casks con- 
taining 8,826 lb Bermuda, at 3d. per Ib:% 110M. 6s. 6d. 

In the Peter Bonadventure aforesaid, 14 July: John Alcocke, 7 casks containing 
1,932 lb Bermuda, at 3d. per Ib: 24l. 3s. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 14 July: James Hay, 3 hogsheads containing 1,000 |b 
Bermuda: 12l. 1os. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 14 July: Thomas Stone, 26 casks containing 8,000 |b 
Bermuda: tool. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 14 July: Thomas Sherwyne, the master, 2,389 |b Ber- 
muda: 17s. 3d. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 14 July: Edward Soame, 4 hogsheads and 1 terce con- 
taining 1,478 lb Bermuda: 181. gs. 6d. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 14 July: Michael] Richards, 3 hogsheads containing 930 
lb Bermuda: 111. 12s. 6d. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 15 July: Richard Wolpett, 3 hogsheads and half a barrel 
containing 1,024 lb Bermuda: 12l. 16s. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 15 July: Richard Perry, 6 casks containing 1,500 lb 
Bermuda: 181. 1§s. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 15 July: William Hurt, 3 hogsheads containing 306 |b 
Bermuda: 31. 16s. 6d. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 15 July: Thomas Buckley, 8 hogsheads containing 2,546 
lb Bermuda: 311. 16s. 6d. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 15 July: John Dades, 2 barrels and 1 hogshead contain- 
ing 700 lb Bermuda: 81. 153s. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 15 July: John Bardwell, 4 hogsheads and 1 barrel con- 
taining 1,552 lb Bermuda: rol. 8s. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 15 July: Robert Fotherby, 3 casks containing 334 lb 
Bermuda: 4l. 3s. 6d. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 15 July: Stephen Painter, 4 hogsheads containing 1,209 
lb Bermuda: 151. 25. 3d. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 15 July: William Wilkinson, 8 hogsheads containing 
2,936 Ib Bermuda: 14s. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 15 July: Francis Graunt, 1 cask containing 50 Ib Ber 
muda:® 12s. 6d. 

In the Marmaduke aforesaid, 15 July: Robert Holland, 52 !b Virginia: 26s. 
In the Peter aforesaid, 15 July: William More, 1 barrel containing 196 |b 
Bermuda: 2l. gs. 


3%In this and the following entries to 284, and in entries 286-288, there is a trefoil in the 
left-hand margin, calling attention to shipments of Bermuda tobacco; and in all these entries a 
note of the rate of impost per pound has been interlineated. 

*Interlineated over “Virginia” struck through. 
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287 In the Peter aforesaid, 15 July: Edward Burges, 1 barrel containing 232 |b 
Bermuda: 2l. 18s. 

288 In the Peter Bonadventure aforesaid, 15 July: David Smith, 1 hogshead con- 
taining 302 lb Bermuda: 31. 15s. 6d.*! 


[Total] 476l. 14s, od. 


[p. 14] 

289 In the Peter aforesaid, 15 July: John Dike, 3 butts and 2 hogsheads containing 
2,286" lb Bermuda: 281. 115. 6d. 

290 In the Peter aforesaid, 15 July: William Webb, 7 hogsheads and 1 box con 
taining 2,377 |b Bermuda: 2ol. 14s. 3d. 

291 In the Peter aforesaid, 15 July: Elizabeth Cuttris, 2 hogsheads containing 600 
lb Bermuda: 71. 10s. 

292 In the Peter aforesaid, 16 July: John Cuffe, 3 hogsheads containing 920 Ib 
Bermuda: 111. 10s. 

293 In the Peter aforesaid, 16 July: James Hay, 2 chests and 1 barrel containing 
1,036 lb Bermuda: 121. 19s. 

294 In the Peter aforesaid, 16 July: Hugh Windham, 3 hogsheads containing 810 
lb Bermuda: rol. 2s, 6d. 

295 In the Peter aforesaid, 16 July: Richard Mason, 1 cask containing 55 |b Ber 
muda: 135. 9d. 

296 In the Peter aforesaid, 16 July: Elias Robert, 2 hogsheads and 1 rundle con 
taining 700 lb Bermuda: 81. 16s. 

297 In the Peter aforesaid, 16 July: John Shipham, 1 barrel containing 155 |b 
Bermuda: 38s. 9d. 

298 In the Peter aforesaid, 16 July: Henry Johnson, 2 casks containing 450 |b 
Bermuda: 5]. 12s. 6d. 

299 In the Peter aforesaid, 16 July: William Waylett, 4 casks containing 1,300 |b 
Bermuda: 16l. 5s. 

300 In the Peter aforesaid, 16 July: Nicholas Harding, 2 casks containing 248 |b 
Bermuda: 3]. 2s. 

301 In the Peter aforesaid, 16 July: James Goslin, 55 lb Bermuda: 135. 9d. 

302 In the Peter aforesaid, 16 July: John Wightman, 5 casks and 2 chests contain 
ing 1,902 lb Bermuda: 23]. 15s. 6d. 

303 In the Peter aforesaid, 16 July: Martin Martham, 2 hogsheads and 1 terce 
containing 712 lb Bermuda: 81. 18s. 

304 In the Peter aforesaid, 17 July: Martin Hurdman, 1 hogshead containing 360 
lb Bermuda: 4l. 1os. 


4!This entire entry has been added later. The total at the foot of the page was “472 18 6”; 
— the “3 15 6” received from Smith's shipment was written mond a it. 
#2The final figure has been altered. 
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In the Peter aforesaid, 17 July: Raph Copes, 1 barrel containing 120 |b Ber- 
muda: 30s. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 17 July: William Williams, 7 casks containing 2,54 
Ib Bermuda: 321. 1s. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 17 July: Henry Waterhouse, 1,248 lb Bermuda: 15]. 12s. 
In the Peter aforesaid, 17 July: John Wightman, 309 lb Bermuda: 3]. 17s. 3d. 
In the Peter aforesaid, 17 July: William Leycroft, 3 casks containing 1,037 
Ib Bermuda: 121. 19s. 3d. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 17 July: Henry Morgan, 9,000 Ib Bermuda: 1121. 10s. 
In the Peter aforesaid, 17 July: Samuel] Fosbroke, 1 chest containing 352 |b 
Bermuda: 4l. 8s. 


[Total] 357]. 9s. od. 


[p. 15] 


312 


313 


314 


In the Peter aforesaid, 17 July: William Ewin, 3 casks containing 836 lb Ber- 
muda: tol. gs. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 17 July: Robert Bayly, 2 hogsheads and 1 barrel con- 
taining 615 lb Bermuda: 71. 13s. 9d. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 17 July: Thomas Reve, 13 casks containing 2,355" Ib 
Bermuda: 8s. 9d. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 18 July. Christofer Cletherhow, 3 casks containing, 
480 |b Bermuda: 61. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 18 July: Edward Dichfeild, 95 Ib Bermuda: 233. 9d. 
In the Peter aforesaid, 18 July: Edward Dichfeild, 5 casks containing 1,350 
lb Bermuda: 16l. 17s. 6d. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 18 July: Raph Gore, 11 hogsheads containing 3,200 lb 
Bermuda: 4ol. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 18 July: Francis West, 3 butts and 1 hogshead contain- 
ing 1,644 lb Bermuda: 2ol. 115. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 18 July: Ann Sanders, 1 box containing 50 |b Bermuda: 
12s. 6d. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 18 July: Michael] Richards, 3 hogsheads containing 930 
Ib Bermuda: 111, 12s. 6d. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 18 July: Mary Paulson, 5 casks containing 1,050 |b 
Bermuda: 13]. 2s. 6d. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 18 July: Lewes Ford, 5 hogsheads containing 1,494 lb 
Bermuda: 18]. 13s. 6d. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 19 July: Thomas Hamond, 2 casks containing 304 |b 
Bermuda: 3]. 16s. 


*®8Written over an erasure. 
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In the Peter aforesaid, 19 July: Edward Gillibrand, 2 barrels containing 478 
Ib Bermuda: 5l. 19s. 6d. 


326 In the Peter aforesaid, 19 July: Robert Johnson, 1 chest and 2 hogsheads con- 
taining 1,081 lb Bermuda: 13]. 10s.% 3d. 

327 In the Peter aforesaid, 19 July: Gabriell Barker, 1 barrel containing 207 |b 
Bermuda: 115, 9d. 

328 In the Peter aforesaid, 19 July: Twiford Waith, 2 hogsheads containing 655 
lb Bermuda: 81. 3s. od. 

329 In the Peter aforesaid, 19 July: Richard Morer, 3,770 Ib Bermuda: 47l. 2s. 6d. 

330 In the [Peter] aforesaid, 19 July: Raph Gore, 393 lb Bermuda: 4l. 18s. 3. 

331 In the Peter aforesaid, 19 July: Daniell Finege, 6 casks containing 1,100 lb 
Bermuda: 13]. 16s. 

332 In the Peter aforesaid, 19 July: William Price, 7 casks containing 1,783” Ib 
Bermuda: 221. 5s. od. 

333 In the Unicorne of Flushing, Jerymy Lew master, from Flushing, 19 July: 
Phillip Burlamachi, 8 rolls containing 114 lb Spanish: 81. 115. 

334 In the Peter aforesaid, 19 July: Dorithia Smith, 2 casks containing 217 |b 
Bermuda: 21. 14s. 3d. 

335 In the Peter aforesaid, 19 July: Thomas Ferrone, 1 hogshead and 1 barrel con 
taining 526 lb Bermuda: 61. 115. 6d. 

[Total] 3161. 4s. 3d. 

[p. 16] 

336 In the Peter aforesaid, 19 July: George Tormant, 1 hogshead containing 576 
Ib Bermuda: 71. 4s. 

337. In the Peter aforesaid, 19 July: Elizabeth Bartlett, 2 hogsheads containing 623 
Ib Bermuda: 71. 15s. 9d. 

338 In the Peter aforesaid, 21 July: The Earle of Devon, 488 lb Bermuda: 61. 2s. 

339 In the Peter aforesaid, 21 July: Robert Grimes, 1,130“ lb Bermuda: 14l. 2s. 6d. 

340 In the Peter aforesaid, 21 July: John Kilner, 7 casks containing 1,733 |b 
Bermuda: 211. 13s. 3d. 

341 In the Peter aforesaid, 21 July: Thomas Reve, 7 casks containing 3,768 Ib 
Bermuda: 471. 2s. 

342 In the Peter aforesaid, 21 July: Stephen Painter, 1 pipe containing 504 |b 
Bermuda: 61. 6s. 

343 In the Peter aforesaid, 21 July: Thomas Jeffreyes, 1 barrel containing 217 


lb Bermuda: 21. 14s. 3d. 


“Altered frorn some other figure. 
45The final figure has been altered from “vj.” 
46Written over an erasure. 
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In the Peter aforesaid, 21 July: Peregraine Breton, 1 hogshead containing 
236 lb Bermuda:*’ 2l. 19s. 

In the Parramor of London, John Plumleigh master, from Virginia, 21 July: 
Thomas Edwards, 56 |b Virginia: 28s, 

In the Peter aforesaid, 22 July: Jerimy Benton, 1,300 lb Bermuda: 161. 5s. 
In the Peter aforesaid, 22 July: John Fletcher, 8 casks containing 2,654 Ib 
Bermuda: 331. 3s, 6d. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 23 July: Richard Perry, 218 lb Bermuda: 2l. 14s. 6d. 
In the Peter aforesaid, 23 July: Humfry Slany, 769 lb Bermuda: gl. 12s. 3d. 
In the Parramor aforesaid, 23 July: Richard Bateson, 4 casks containing 534 
lb Virginia:” 13]. 7s. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 23 July: John Ballard, 1 chest containing 100 |b 
Bermuda:® 25s, 

In the Peter aforesaid, 24 July: William Newet, 153 lb Bermuda: 38s. 3d. 
In the Peter aforesaid, 24 July: Edmond White, 180 lb Bermuda: 2l. §s. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 24 July: William Mathewes, 22 lb Bermuda: §s. 6d. 
In the Peter aforesaid, 24 July: James Tillet, 1 hogshead and 2 rundles con- 
taining 300 lb Bermuda: 3]. 15s. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 24 July: Henry Harwell, 2 hogsheads and 1 firkin 
containing 392 lb Bermuda: 4l. 18s. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 24 July: John Delbridge, 3 hogsheads containing 936 
Ib Bermuda: 111. 14s. 


[Total] 2181. 9s. 9d. 


[p. 17] 
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In the Peter aforesaid, 24 July: English Hughes, 1 barrel containing 70 lb 
Bermuda: 17s. 6d. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 24 July: Mathew Bateson, 2 pipes and 1 hogshead 
containing 1,450 lb Bermuda: 181. 2s. 6d, 

In the Peter aforesaid, 24 July: Abraham Chamberleyne, 1 hogshead con- 
taining 280 lb Bermuda: 3]. tos. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 24 July: John Askew, 1 cask containing 153 lb Ber- 
muda: 38s. 3d, 

In the Peter aforesaid, 24 July: Michael Rickards, 64 lb Bermuda: 16s. 

In the Peter aforesaid, 24 July: Edmond Morgan, 1,080 |b Bermuda: 13. 10s. 
In the Peter aforesaid, 24 July: Mathew Bateson, 154 |b Bermuda: 38s. 6d. 
In the Peter aforesaid, 26 July: Henry Harwell, 1,902 |b Bermuda: 223]. 
15s. 6d, 


47Written over an erasure. 
48Written over an erasure. 
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366 In the Samuel aforesaid, 26 July: Hugh Weston, 3 hogsheads containing 598 
Ib Virginia:*' 14l. 19s, 

367 In the Peter aforesaid, 26 July: Francis Wells, 1 hogshead containing 297 |b 
Bermuda: 3]. 14s. 3d. 

368 In the Peter aforesaid, 26 July: Thomas Reve, 1,847 lb Bermuda: 231. 15. od. 

369 In the Peter aforesaid, 26 July: James Hay, 1,582 Ib Bermuda: 19. 155. 6d. 

370 In the Peter aforesaid, 28 July: Thomas Hall, 5 casks cortaining 1,206 lb 
Bermuda: 15]. 1s. 6d. 

371 In the Peter aforesaid, 28 July: John Parrot, 1 barrel containing 108 lb Ber- 
muda: 27s, 

372 In the Peter aforesaid, 28 July: William Paine, 1 hogshead containing 293 
Ib Bermuda: 31. 13s, 3d. 

373 In the Peter aforesaid, 28 July: John Tillet, 73 lb Bermuda: 18s. 3d. 

374 In the Truelove aforesaid, 28 July: Christofer Browne, 5 casks containing 891 
Ib Virginia: 221. 5s. 6d. 

375 In the Trulove aforesaid, 29 July: Thomas Gibbs, the master, 6 hogsheads 
containing 930 lb Virginia: 23]. §s. 

376 In the Truelove aforesaid, 29 July: Thomas Collins, 13 hogsheads and 1 pipe 
containing 2,409 lb Virginia: 6ol. 4s. 6d. 

377. In the Peter aforesaid, 29 July: Francis Morris, 1 hogshead containing 388 
Ib Bermuda: 4l. 17s. 

378 In the Parramor aforesaid, 29 July: Magdalen Gardiner, 1 barrel containing 
80 Ib Virginia: 4os. 

379 In the Peter aforesaid, 29 July: George Rookes, 1 cask containing 236 |b 
Bermuda: 2l. 19s. 

[Total] 2621. gs. 9d. 


[p. 18] 

380 In the Parramor aforesaid, 30 July: George Gery, 1 hogshead containing 180% 
lb Virginia: 4l. 1os. 

381 In the Peter Bonaventure aforesaid, 31 July: John Kilner, 1 hogshead and 1 
barrel containing 430 lb Bermuda:® 5l. 7s. 6d. 

382 In the Peter aforesaid, 31 July: Sarah Baron, 2 hogsheads containing 625 |b 
Bermuda:™ 71. 16s. 3d. 

383 In the Peter aforesaid, 31 July: John Banton, 1 hogshead containing 330 |b 
Bermuda: 4]. 2s. 6d. 

384 In the Peter aforesaid, 31 July: Thomas Covell, 2 casks containing 338 Ib 
Bermuda: 4l. 4s. 6d, 


51Interlineated over “Bermuda,” which had been altered from “Virginia,” all struck through 
52This figure is in arabics in ms. 

53Written over an erasure. 

4Written over an erasure 

55Written over an erasure. 
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In the Peter aforesaid, 31 July: Robert Harrison, 2 hogsheads containing 698 
lb Bermuda: 81. 14s.% 6d, 
In the Peter aforesaid, 31 July: Alice Tailor, 2 barrels containing 200 lb Ber- 
muda: 2l. ros. 
In the Samuel] aforesaid, 31 July: Michael Marshall, 7 hogsheads containing 
1,152 lb Bermuda: 28]. 16s. 
In the Peter aforesaid, 31 July: Henry Morgan, 37 lb Bermuda: gs. 3d. 
In the Peter aforesaid, 31 July: Mary Paulson, 186 lb Bermuda: 2l. 6s, 6d. 
In a ship of Middelburg, Adrian Michelson master, from Middelburg, 31 July: 
Phillip Burlamachi, 2 barrels containing 918 |b Spanish: 681. 17s. 
In a ship of Middelburg, Mathias Johnson master, from Middelburg, 31 July: 
Phillip Burlamachi, 2 barrels containing 840 lb Spanish: 63]. 
In the Parramor aforesaid, 31 July: William Clobery, 1,154 lb Virginia: 
281. 17s. 
In the Parramor aforesaid, 1 Aug.: Daniell Epps, 1 chest containing 176 Ib 
Virginia: 4l. 8s. 
In the Peter aforesaid, 1 Aug.: John Rose, 40 lb Bermuda: tos. 
In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 1 Aug.: John Bernard, 2 hogsheads and 
2 rundles containing 600 |b Virgina: 15]. 
In the Peter of London aforesaid, 2 Aug.: John Woodall, 2 chests containing 
810 lb Bermuda: rol, 2s, 6d. 
In the Peter aforesaid, 2 Aug.: James Lawnce, 2 hogsheads containing 420 
lb Bermuda: 5l. §s. 
In the Peter aforesaid, 2 Aug.: Thomas Doxby, 64 lb Bermuda: 16s. 
In the Samuell of London aforesaid, 4 Aug.: John Ward, the master, 5 casks 
containing 982 lb Virginia: 24l. 115. 

[Total] 290l. 3s. 6d. 


[p. 19] 


400 


In the Peter aforesaid, 7 Aug.: Richard Wolpett, 1 hogshead containing 312 
lb Bermuda: 3]. 18s.57 

In the Trulove aforesaid, 7 Aug.: Edward Hurd, 4 hogsheads and 1 barrell 
containing 790 lb Virginia: 19l. 15s. 

In the James aforesaid, 9 Aug.: Thomas Cleyborne, 14 hogsheads containing 
2,384 Ib Virginia: sol. 12s. 

In the Trulove aforesaid, 9 Aug.: Thomas Cleyborne,® 2 hogsheads containing 
300 lb Virginia: 71. 10s, 

In the Peter aforesaid, 9 Aug.: Arthur Woodnett, 2 hogsheads containing 269 
lb Bermuda: 31. 7s. 3d. 


Figure altered from “xiij s.” 
57Figure altered from “xvij s.” 
‘Written over an erasure. 
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405 In the Peter aforesaid, 9 Aug.: Thomas Wells, 1 hogshead containing 339 lb 
Bermuda: 4l. 4s. 9d. 

406 In the Peter aforesaid, g Aug.: John Dutton, 4 hogsheads and 2 butts con- 
taining 1,417 lb Bermuda: 171. 14s. 3d. 

407 In the Thomas and John aforesaid, 11 Aug.: John Barnett, 2 casks containing 
300 |b Virginia: 71. 10s, 

408 In the Peter aforesaid, 12 Aug.: John Collinson, 1 barrel containing 234 Ib 
Bermuda: 21. 18s, 6d. 

409 In the Peter aforesaid, 12 Aug.: Thomas Wells, 1 barrel containing 124 lb 
Bermuda: 315. 

410 In the Peter aforesaid, 12 Aug.: William Jenison, 1 barrel containing 214 Ib 
Bermuda: 21. 13s. 6d. 

411 In the Peter aforesaid, 12 Aug.: George Etheridge, 1,745 |b Bermuda: 211. 
16s. 3d, 

412 In the Trulove aforesaid, 12 Aug.; William Johanus, 3 hogsheads and 1 barrel 
containing 907 lb Virginia: 221. 13s, 6d. 

413 In the Peter aforesaid, 14 Aug.: Joane White, 4 casks containing 759 |b 
Bermuda: gl. gs. 9d. 

414 In the Peter aforesaid, 14 Aug.: William Webb, 145 lb Bermuda: 36s. 34. 

415 In the Trulove aforesaid, 14 Aug.: Timothie Heathley, 1 barrel containing 
139 lb Virginia: 31. 9s. 6d. 

416 In the Peter aforesaid, 14 Aug.: John Bence, 1 barrel containing 147 |b Ber 
muda: 36s. 9d. 

417 In the Trulove aforesaid, 14 Aug.: Nathaniel Peacocke, 1 hogshead containing 
146 lb Virginia: 31. 13s. 

418 In the Peter aforesaid, 14 Aug.: John Wreath, 2 hogsheads containing 572 
lb Bermuda: 71. 3s. 

[Total] 2021, 12s. 3d. 

[p. 20] 

419 In the Peter aforesaid, 15 Aug.: Owen Arthur, 1 hogshead and 1 barrel con 
taining, 598 Ib Bermuda: 71. gs. 6d. 

420 In the Truelove aforesaid, 15 Aug.: Jarvis Russell, 1 chest containing 93 |b 
Virginia: 21. 6s. 6d, 

421 In the Peter aforesaid, 19 Aug.: Thomas Stone, 23 casks containing 9,663” 
lb Bermuda: 120l. 15s. 9d. 

422 In the James aforesaid, 20 Aug.: Thomas Stone, 14 casks containing 2,055 
lb Virginia: 511. 7s, 6d. 

423 In the Peter aforesaid, 21 Aug.: Richard Pillis, 55 Ib Bermuda: 1335. od. 
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424 In the Peter aforesaid, 26 Aug.: Francis Watlington, 1 barrel containing, 92 
lb Bermuda: 2335. 

425 In the Peter aforesaid, 26 Aug.: Francis Watlington, 8 lb Bermuda: 2s. 

426 In the Peter aforesaid, 26 Aug.: John Ball, 3 hogsheads containing 982 |b 
Bermuda: 121. 5s, 6d. 

427 In the Peter aforesaid, 26 Aug.: James Browning, 101 |b Bermuda: 253s. 3d. 

428 In the Trulove aforesaid, 26 Aug.: Edward Bennett, 11 casks containing 1,714 
lb Virginia: 42l. 17s. 

429 In the Peter aforesaid, 29 Aug.: Nathaniel] Bernard, 7 casks containing 2,094 
lb Bermuda: 261. 3s. 6d. 

430 In the Unicorne of Flushing, Adrian Johnson master, 29 Aug.: Phillip Burla- 
machi, 1 roll containing 121. Spanish: 18s. 

431 In the ship of which Richard Spicer is master, 29 Aug.: Phillip Burlamachi, 
10 barrels containing 1,422 lb Spanish: 1061. 13s. 

432 In the Peter aforesaid, 2 Sept.: Sir Edwyn Sandis, knight, 6 hogsheads con- 
taining 1,790 lb Bermuda: 22l. 7s. 6d. 

433 In the Peter aforesaid, 2 Sept.: John Bardwell, 40 lb Bermuda: tos. 

434 In the Peter aforesaid, 2 Sept.: The Earle of Warwicke, 2 casks containing 720 
lb Bermuda: 9l. 

435 In the Peter aforesaid, 2 Sept.: Francis Goodwine, 1 cask containing 82 lb 
Bermuda: 20s. 6d. 

436 In the Peter aforesaid, 4 Sept.: Edward Gillibrand, 2 hogsheads and 1 rundle 
containing 583 lb Bermuda: 7]. 5s. 9d. 


[Total] 414l. 4s. od. 


[p. 21] 

437. In the Samuell aforesaid, 9 Sept.: John Preene, 1,900 |b Virginia: 471. 10s. 

438 In the Trulove aforesaid, 10 Sept.: Raph Akehurst, 95 lb Virginia: al. 7s. 6d. 

439 In the James aforesaid, 12 Sept.: Sir Francis Wyat, knight, 8 casks containing 
2,880 lb Virginia: 72. 

440° In the Peter aforesaid, 18 Sept.: Andrew Hillyard, 1 cask containing 201 |b 
Bermuda: sos. 3d. 

441 In the Peter aforesaid, 23 Sept.: John Welch, 3 hogsheads and 1 barrel con- 
taining 1,097 Ib Bermuda: 13]. 14s. 3d.%! 

442 In the Samuell aforesaid, 23 Sept.: Christofer Martin, 1 hogshead containing 
160 lb Virginia: 4l. 

443 In the Trulove aforesaid, 25 Sept.: Antony Wyat, 1 barrel containing 81 |b 

Virginia: 2l. os. 6d. 


60These figures are in arabics in ms. 
61Written over an erasure; and altered from “xxiij I. xiiij s. iij d.” with a note in the left-hand 
margin “XI. to be abated.” 
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444 In the ship of Clais van Cawton, 27 Sept.: Phillip Burlamachi, 68 |b Spanish: 
sl. 
445 In an unknown ship: Phillip Burlamachi, 12 Ib Spanish: 18s. 


[Total] 149]. 4s. 


THE OUTPORTS 


[p. 22] 
SOUTHAMPTON 

446 22 Oct. 1627: Hichard Jolliffe, 2,000 Ib Brazeell, free by the lord treasurer's 
warrant. 


26 Mar. 1628: Nathaniel] Mills, 680 lb Virginia: 171. William Lacy, 836 Ib 

Virginia: 20l. 18s. John Wattes, 470 lb Virginia: 111. 155s. 

448 28 Mar.: Thomas Mason, 60 |b Virginia: 30s. John Taylor, 800 lb Virginia: 

2ol. 

1 Apr.: Peter Clangion, 100 |b Virginia: 50s, Francis Knolls, 2,100 Ib Vir 

ginia: 521. 10s. 

450 10 Apr.: Nathaniell Pescod, 3,500 lb Virginia: 87l. 10s. 

451 12 Apr.: Henry Levitt, 70 lb Virginia: 35s. 

452 26 Apr.: William Udber, 1,580 lb Virginia: 391. 10s. Samuel Vassalt, 1,400 
lb Virginia: 351. Bridgett Bunny, 530 |b Virginia: 131. 5s. Mathew Gay, go 
lb Virginia: 21. 5s. Morgan Emettes, 1,500 Ib Virginia: 371. 10s. David Gayor, 
1,500 lb Virginia: 371. 10s. 

453 28 Apr.: Ralph Yardley, 7,000 lb Virginia, at 3d. per |b by warrant: 871. 105. 

Peter Andrewes, 1,000 |b Virginia: 25l. Toby Felgate, 630 lb Virginia: 151. 15s. 

John Mayor, 2,000 Ib Virginia, at 3d. per Ib by warrant: 25l.°’ John Mullens, 

650 |b Virginia: 161. 5s. James Parker, 270 lb Virginia: 61. 15s. William 

Barker, 530 lb Virginia: 131. 5s. Richard Pulford, 15,800 lb Virginia: 39sl. 

30 Apr.: Peter Clungion, 800 Ib Virginia: 20l. Clement Audley, 160 lb Vir 

ginia: 4l. Thomas Combs, 1,000 lb Virginia: 251. Arthur Sherres, 1,000 |b 

Virginia: 251. Nathaniell Milles, 1,000 Ib Virginia: 25l. Robert Newland, 

1,000 lb Virginia.: 25l. Edward Mathew, 550 Ib Virginia: 131. 15s. 


449 


454 


[Total] 1102l. 13s. 6d. 


62This and the entry following were added later and are in a different form from the usual 
entries. 

63The foot of the page has a note of the examination of the foregoing entries with the accounts 
of the Controller a Surveyor of Impositions 

[nterlineated over “a merchant unknown.” Note in left-hand margin: “per warrantum 
datum xxvj Septembris 1627.” 

65Note in left hand margin: “56 1 3, retained because shipped out.” 

"At 3d... . 871. 10s.” inserted later 

67" At 3d. 25l.” inserted later 

68Followed by “ros.” struck through 
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[p. 23] 
455 2 May: James Gayor, goo |b Virginia: 221. 10s. 
456 3 May: Tristram Edwards, 280 lb Virginia: 71. Thomas Newman, 600 |b 
Virginia: 
5 May: Sampson Marlowe, 100 |b Virginia: 50s. 
6 May: Francis Burrowes, 330 lb Virginia: 81. 5s. 
7 May: Peter Andrewes, 2,100 |b Virginia: 52l. 10s, 
8 May: Thomas Turges, 170 lb Virginia: 121. 103. 
19 May: Robert Newland, 500 |b Virginia: 121. 10s. 
20 May: Valentine Oldis, 340 |b Virginia: 81. 10s. 


Dover 

8 Oct. 1627: Sir John Hispieley, knight, 2,000 Ib Brazell, at 2d. per Ib: sos.” 
28 Jan. 1628: Phillip Burlamachi, 950 lb Spanish: 711. 5s. 

3 Mar.: Phillip Burlamachi, 4,600 lb Spanish: 345. 

10 Mar.: Phillip Burlamachi, 4,500 Ib Spanish: 3371. 10s. 

3 Apr.: Phillip Burlamachi, 1,095 lb Spanish: 821. 2s. 6d.7! 

12 May: John Morgan, 312 |b Virginia: 71. 16s. 


SANDWICH 


13 May: Peter Lee, 300 Ib Virginia: 7l. 10s. 


BARNSTAPLE 


18 Mar.: William Davis, 60 lb Virginia: 30s. 

27 Mar.: John Delbridge, 510 lb Virginia: 1al. 15s. 

10 June: Thomas Turner, Phillip Burrell and Co., 2,500 lb Bermuda,” at 3d. 
per lb by warrant: 311. 5s. The same merchants, 635 lb Bermuda, at 6d. per 
Ib: 151. 17s. 


[Total] 1ogsl. 115. od. 


[p. 24] 
473 28 June: John Delbridge, 13,120 Ib Bermuda: 164l.” 
474 31 June: William Palmer, 140 lb Virginia: 31. 10s. 


69Note in left-hand margin: “Detained because shipped out.” 
70Similar note: “per warrantum xx Octobris 1627.’ 


72Preceded by “Virginia” struck through. 

73A marginal note authorising the ~~ of this tobacco at 3d. per pound, by warrant dated 
July 22, 1628, has largely been erased. 

™4Note in left-hand margin: “per warrantum datum xxiiij Novembris 1628 at iiij d per Ib. 
Custom at vj d.: CCC xxviij 1.” 
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EXxeTer 
21 Mar.: Captain Boyle, 180 lb Spanish: 131. ros. 
5 May: John Nutt, 120 Ib Virginia: 3]. 


DarTMouTH 

477. 28 Feb.: John Man, 1,264 lb Virginia: 311. 12s. Robert Moore, 988 Ib Virginia: 
24l. 14s. John Morris, 1,885 lb Virginia: 471. 2s. 6d. Esias Delbar, 883 Ib Vir- 
ginia: 221. 1s. 6d. Peter Blackoller, 787 Ib Virginia: 191. 13s. 6d. Peter 
Sherowe, 518 lb Virginia: 121, 19s. Anthony West, 1,300 lb Virginia: 321. 1os. 

478 3 Mar.: John Morris, 30 lb Virginia: 15s. 

479 14 Apr.: Anthony West, 50 lb Virginia: 25s. 

480 13 Sept.; Captain Langford, 10,640 lb Brazell; at 6d. per Ib:” 266l. 

481 22 Apr.: David Geiare, 1,200 lb Virginia: 301. Mathew Allen, 1,360 lb Vir 
ginia, whereof 672 allowed by the lord treasurer's warrant [at 3d. per lb], the 
rest nett, 688 Ib: 171. 4s. John Rickett, 132 lb Virginia: 31. 6s. Andrew Paricke, 
36 Ib Virginia: 18s. 

482 18 June: Edward Cuttance, 1,110 lb Brazell, at 6d. per |b:” 271. 155. 

483 26 June: The Duke of Buckingham, 164 |b Virginia: 4]. 2s. 

484 26 Aug.: Sir John Drake, 70 Ib Spanish: sl. 5s. 
Bristow 

485 22 Dec. 1627: Humfry Browne, 1,200 lb Brazell, at 6d. per Ib: 301. The 
lord admiral’s part, 120 lb Brazell:”* 3]. 

486 7 May 1628: John Tailor, 700 |b Brazell, at 6d. per Ib: 171. 10. 

487 13 May: Richard Vickris, 450 lb Bermuda, at 6d. per Ib: 111. §5. 

[Total] 792l. 17s. 6d. 

[p. 25] 

488 11 June: John Gonning, 2,100 |b Brazell, at 6d. per Ib: sal. ros. 

489 28 Jul.: Christopher Buckhead, 160 Ib Virginia:® 4l. 

490 8 Aug.: Humfry Hooke, 600 |b Brazell, at 6d. per Ib:*' 15! 


75Note in left-hand margin: “per warrantum datum viij Julii 1628.” 
Similar note: “at vj d. per warrantum datum xxiij Maii 1628.” 
77Similar note: “at vj d. per lb per warrantum datum viij Julii 1628.” 
7Similar note: “per idem warrantum.” 

79Similar note: “per idem warrantum.” 

8A marginal note, later deleted, by this entry is illegible. 
81Marginal note: “quaere per predictum warrantum?” 
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21 Aug.: Thomas Colston, 3,200 |b Brazell, at 6d. per Ib: 8ol. 
25 Aug.: Thomas Wright, 120 lb Virginia: 31. Thomas Jackson, 200 |b Vir- 
ginia: 5l. 


YARMOUTH 

28 Dec. 1627: Abraham Reignemorther, 26 lb Bermuda, at 6d. per Ib: 13s. 
13 Mar.; 1628: Henry Barker, 120 Ib Virginia: 3]. 

6 June: Christofer Dunn, 40 lb Virginia: 20s. 

23 Aug.: John Symons, 20 |b Virginia: 10s. 

28 Aug.: Thomas Neve, 80 lb Virginia: 4os. 

3 Sept.: Henry Cubitt, 28 lb Virginia: 145. 


PLyMouTH 


1 Oct, 1627: John Regnelsman, 1,000 lb Spanish, sent up to London and from 
thence to be reshipped by warrant. 

29 Oct.: William Lucas, 771 Ib Virginia: 19]. 5s. 6d. 

26 Apr. 1628: Bartholomew Nicholls, 1,800 lb Virginia: 45l. 


14 May: James Boyes, 600 |b Virginia: 15. 

16 May: Annanias Bennett, goo lb Virginia: 221. 10s. 

20 May: Tristram Bowes, 1,000 lb Virginia: 251. John Pembridg, 700 Ib Vir- 
ginia: 171. 10s, 

5 June: Abraham Jennens, 5,000 |b Virginia: 125]. 


23 June: Richard Browne, 370 |b Virginia: gl. 5s. 
[Total] 445l. 17s. 6d. 


[p. 26] 


508 


509 


SouTHAMPTON 

25 June: William Ryman, 500 |b Virginia: 121. 10s. Thomas Child, 176 Ib 
Virginia: 4l. 8s. Richard Lowther, 450 lb Virginia: 111. 5s. John Cheesman, 
550 |b Virginia: 13]. 155. 

20 Aug.: Richard Stephens, 850 lb Virginia: 211. 5s. 


Sr. Ives 


21 Apr.: Richard Spurling, 5,819 lb Virginia: 1451. 9s. 6d. 


®2Marginal note: “quaere per predictum warrantum?” 
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Fowry 


510 26 [? Apr.]: John Sparke and Co., 8,050" Ib Virginia: 2011. 5s. 


PLYMouTH 


511 4 Jul.: Abraham Jennens, 450 |b Virginia: 111. 5s. 
512 16 Jul.: Abraham Jennens, 13,400 lb Virginia: 3351. Reynold Stremer, 460 lb 
Virginia: 111. ros. 


513 26 Jul.: Justinian Peard, 74 lb Virginia: [37s.]™ 
Sr. Ives 
514 10 Jul.: John Fossett, 8,075 lb Virginia: 2011. 17s. 6d. 
[Total] 9711. 7s. od. 


83Written over an erasure. The figures are repeated in arabics, 
Lacuna in manusc ript. 
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VOLUMES FROM GEORGE SANDYS'S LIBRARY 
NOW IN AMERICA 


by Ricuarp Beare Davis* 


So far as we know, the first real poetry composed in English in America was 
the work of the treasurer of the Virginia colony in 1621-1625. Then it 
was that the busy director of industry and collector of internal revenue, in 
the few hours he could snatch from night and repose, adapted into heroic 
couplets in his own tongue the major portion of the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid. The result, published in a complete edition in 1626 as soon as the 
poet returned to England, is one of the great “translations” of Renaissance 
England. Virginia can be proud that more than half of this work, the last 
eight of the fifteen books, was composed at Jamestown. 

The author, George Sandys, was the brother of Sir Edwin Sandys, treas- 
urer or chief administrative officer of the Virginia Company of London, and 
with considerable reason called the father of both Virginia and New Eng- 
land. The poet himself was a well-known writer before he sailed for the 
Jamestown colony in 1621, for his travel-account of the Mediterranean 
countries, A Relation of a Journey, had already gone through two editions 
(and it was to go through seven more in the course of the century), and 
his translation of the first five books of the Ovid was published separately 
in 1621 just about the time he sailed. The poetic quality of the latter im- 
pelled Michael Drayton, himself famous as a lyric poet, to write lines of 
encouragement to his departing friend: 


And (worthy George) by industry and use, 
Let's see, what lines Virginia will produce; 
Goe on with Ovid, as you have begunne, 
Wicth the first five Bookes; let your numbers run 
Glib as the former, so shall it live long, 

And doe much honour to the English tongue! 


The voyage over consumed several months. “Yet amongst the roreing of 
the seas, the rustling of the Shrowds, and Clamour of Saylers, I translated 


*Dr. Davis, professor of English at the University of Tennesse, is suther of Georgp Sandys, 
Poet-Adventurer (New York and London, 1955). 

“TO MASTER GEORGE SANDYS Treasurer for the English Colony in Virginia,” in 
W. J. Hebel and others, editors, The Works of Michael Drayton . . . (Oxford, 1932-1941), V, 
214-215. 
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two books,” Sandys informed a friend some time after his arrival. From the 
moment of debarkation the versatile poet found himself busy about other 
things. Promoting diversified agriculture, planning silkworm and mulberry 
tree culture, setting up the glass and iron furnaces and the first shipyard 
were among these activities. He was also a member of the Governor's 
Council and had to sit in conference or as judge several days of most weeks. 
Occasionally he traveled by pinnace up the river to Henrico or up the Bay 
to the Potomac and on to the Anacostan Indians. After the massacre of 
1622 he was the first to lead an expedition against the Indians, and it was 
his duty to reorganize the industry shattered or paralyzed by the catastrophe. 

Yet in his room in the house of Captain Pierce, Governor of Jamestown, 
or in the house on his own plantation across the river, this Elizabethan-born 
Virginian continued his translation of the Ovid. As we have noted, almost 
as soon as he returned home to England he published a small folio edition 
of all fifteen books of the Ovid with a dedication to his old patron who was 
now Charles I. In his explanation to his sovereign the poet speaks of the 
fact that his book was “bred in the New-World, of the rudenessee whereof 
it cannot but participate; especially having Warres and Tumults to bring it 
to light instead of the Muses.” 

But Sandys was not satisfied with his work as it stood. In 1632 he pub- 
lished a second complete edition, a large folio embellished with fine copper- 
plate engravings and containing prose commentaries more extensive than 
the poem itself. The verses had been polished considerably, and the “Philo- 
sophical Commentary,” an attempt to explain the myth of the poem as 
allegory, has been called the finest collection of such materials in English. 
This prose also contains many allusions to America, to Virginia fauna such 
as bullfrogs (called “Powhatan’s hounds” ),’ to the customs of the Indians, 
and to geological formations. This 1632 edition contains several hundred 
references to other authors, ancient and modern, whose works throw light 
on Ovid's poetry. 

These prose references to and quotations from other writers have caused 
Sandys to be considered in his own time and ours one of the most learned 
of English Renaissance poets. His learning must have begun at his pre 
paratory school or at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. But one seventeenth 
century biographer tells us that Sandys returned from his 1610-1612 jour- 
ney to Turkey, Egypt, Palestine, and Italy as one of the erudite men of 


2Dedication to King, 1626 edition, p. a’. 
3See Ovid's Metamorphosis, Oxford, 1632, p. 224; and R. B. Davis, “America in Ge nge 


Sandys’ Ovid,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., IV (July), 303-304. 
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the age. He had spent weeks in Venice, had visited Naples and Paris and 
Rome, and undoubtedly brought back to England copies of many of the 
books he was to use as he composed his travel-account in 1612-1614 (pub- 
lished in 1615) and his 1632 edition of the Ovid. It is unthinkable that 
he did not carry certain favorites to America with him. And in his last 
years, in London and in the home of his niece Lady Wyatt (wife of the 
Virginia Governor of his time, Sir Francis), the old poet continued to com- 
pose and publish poems with prose philosophical commentaries. What must 
have been an extensive library apparently remained with him to the end, 
though he left no known will to give us positive and detailed evidence as 
to what it contained. 

That Sandys owned at least certain of the books he used so effectively 
has now been made certain, however, by the emergesice of five volumes 
from his personal library. Interestingly enough, four of the five — the only 
ones we know —are in the United States. One of them arrived in the 
autumn of 1954, another has been here at least since the middle eighteenth 
century, the third probably came at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury or the end of the seventeenth, and the fourth, discovered as this 
essay goes to press, probably reached America in the middle nineteenth 
century. The fifth, in the British Museum, has previously been designated 
as the property of one of the poet's brothers. The publication dates of all 
four books are early enough to make it possible that Sandys might have had 
them with him at Jamestown, and almost certainly they stood on the shelves 
before him as he composed his travel book and wrote the prose comment 
on his Virginia Ovid. 

Since the five fine old books are interesting in themselves, they deserve 
to be described. And we may also point out how Sandys used at least two 
of them. 

That the old leather-bound volumes belonged to George Sandys is indi- 
cated by two things. Stamped in gold on the back and front covers of each, 
surrounded by an oval band, is the Sandys family arms, normal in every 
respect except that a fleur-de-lis has been added at the top center of the 
shield (1 am not using formal heraldic terms here). This fleur-de-lis is a 
cadence, representing the sixth son. (Sir Edwin, e.g., as second son had a 
crescent in the same place.) Colonel George O. Sandys, head of one branch 
of the family, points out that while George Sandys was born seventh and 
youngest son of the famous Archbishop Edwin, one of his brothers, the 
fourth son William, died s.p. at an early age. Since George was married (as 
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were the other five brothers), he ranked as sixth son. In addition, on each 
titlepage Cwith possibly one exception), written as close as possible to the 
title itself, is a two-line motto and signature: 


habere eripitur 
habuisse nunquam 


G Sandys 


The secretaries of the Public Record Office, who have compared two of 
these autographs with Sandys’ signatures on letters of 1623 in their pos- 
session, agree that the handwriting is the same. The check had to be made 
because there was at least one other George Sandys, a nephew of the poet, 
living about this period. The motto itself is not that of the Sandys family. 
It seems to have been a seventeenth-century habit to adopt a special one 
for literary purposes. Mr. Edwin Wolf 2nd has pointed out to me that Ben 
Jonson, John Evelyn, and several others all had such mottoes in their books, 
presumably without any relationship to arms. 

The books, with one exception, also have in common horizontal fore- 
edge manuscript titles in italic capital, near the top of each book, in a hand 
that is surely Sandys's own. 

Realization that America possessed three copies of books from the library 
of its earliest poet appears to have come by two different means at the same 
time in the autumn of 1954. The present writer had ordered from an Eng 
lish book catalogue what was described as a volume once belonging to 
George Sandys and containing the poet's autograph. Since the bookseller 
(who did not live in London) had declined comparing the autograph with 
Sandys’ known autographs in the Public Record Office, I had taken the 
chance and ordered the book anyway. Before it reached me I received a 
letter from Mr. Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., Curator of Manuscripts of the 
Alderman Library, informing me that Mr. Edwin Wolf 2nd of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, had just unearthed in that collection a volume 
once belonging to Sandys. In subsequent letters from both gentlemen | 
learned of a second volume located in the Library Company of Philadelphia, 
and of the possibility that Sandys once owned yet another volume described 
in a twentieth-century work. Through the kindness of the two gentlemen, 
photostats of the binding and titlepages of the Library Company's books 
reached me almost as soon as my own volume did. Mr. Wolf has since 
supplied further details of the two volumes in his custody; he has also re 
cently informed the writer of the existence of the fourth American volume, 
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now in the library of the Pennsylvania Hospital, and has supplied detailed 
information concerning its nature and condition. 

Of the American books apparently the one least used by Sandys for his 
own works is the 


DE / MIRACVLIS / OCCVLTIS NATVRAE / LIBRI III. / Item / DE VITA 
CVM ANIMI ET / CORPORIS. INCOLVMITATE RE- / cte instituenda, liber 
vnus. / Ille quidem iam postremum emendati, & aliquot ca- / pitibus aucti, hic vero 
nunquam ante- / hac editus. / AVCTORE / Leveno Lemnio Medico Zirizao. / 
lornament| / FRANCOFVRTI / Typis loannis Savrau, Impensis lacobi / Fischeri. 
M. DC. XI. 


Levinus Lemnius (Ludwig Lemmens, 1505-1568) was a Dutch physician 
and natural historian. This little volume may have been bought by Sandys 
on the Continent in the year in which it was published, though of course 
the Jacobean Englishman could secure many Continental publications in 
England itself. Lemnius, who was read by sixteenth- and seventeenth-cen- 
tury Englishmen as a theorist of the humor psychology and as an unnatural 
natural historian, dealt in matter here which would have been most con- 
genial to a man of the interests Sandys shows in the Ovid Commentaries. 
No direct reference to Lemnius has been located, however, in either these 
Commentaries or in the earlier A Relation. 

This small octavo (4 13/16 by 3 5/16 inches) came to the Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia about 1850 as the gift of Sally Dickinson, a descendant 
of the Isaac Norris, Jr. (1701-1766), son-in-law of John Logan of Philadel- 
phia, who owned it in the eighteenth century. It was part of an extensive 
library and contains Norris’ bookplate. 

The second Library Company volume is the work of an author Sandys 
definitely refers to in his writing. This large book, 

HISTORIA / B. PLATINAE / DE VITIS PONTI = / FICVM ROMA = / 
NORVM' /A D. N. IESV CHRISTO VS = / QVE AD PAVLVM II. VENETVM, 
PAPAM / LONGE QVAM ANTEA EMENDATIOR, DOCTIS. / 
SIMARVMOQVE ANNOTATIONVM ONVPRII / Panuinij accessione nunc illus- 
trior reddita, / [nine lines more of title] / [ornament] / COLONIAE, / APVD 
MATERNVM CHOLINVM. / M. D, LXXIIII. / Cum gratia & priuilegio Caesarea 


Maiestatis in Decennium. 


contains materials Sandys used in A Relation and may have used in the 
Ovid Commentaries. In A Relation (1615, p. 261) in discussing authori- 
ties for the date of an eruption of Vesuvius, Sandys notes: 
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Platina writes that it flamed in the year 685, prognosticating the death of Benedict 
the second, with ensuing slaughters, rapines, & deaths of Princes. During the Papacy 
of two other Benedicts, the eighth and ninth, it is said to haue done the like. 


And in his 1632 Ovid his occasional mention of one of the popes and the 
happenings of his reign may have been derived from Platina. 

This large volume (12% by 7% inches) came to the Library Company of 
Philadelphia with the Loganian Library not later than 1792; the latter was 
set up as a trust in 1760. The Platina “originally” belonged to James Logan 
(1674-1751), Penn's secretary, who came to Pennsylvania in 1699, a promi- 
nent Pennsylvanian who had one of the great private libraries of colonial 
America. Thus the volume must have come to Pennsylvania in the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century, if Logan did not bring it with him. 
Neither this nor the other Library Company book contains any notes or 
marks except for one by James Logan in the Platina at the bottom of M6". 

The third Sandys volume, a handsome large folio (12 5/16 by 7 7/8 
inches), and now in my possession, is 


M. ANNEI / LVCANI CORDV- / BENSIS, POETAE CELEBERRIMI / ET 
ANTIQVISSIMI PHARSA- / LIAE LIBRI X. / Cum / LAMBERTI HOR 
TENSII, MONT = / FORTII DOCTISS. VIRI EXPLANATIONIBVS / [nine 
lines) / [ornament] / Cum Cas. Maiest. Gratia & Priuilegio. / BASILEAE, / 
EX OFFICINA HENRIC- / PETRINA. [1574] 


If we are to judge by Sandys's many references to it in both A Relation 
and the 1632 Ovid Commentary, the Pharsalia was one of his favorite books. 
Next to Homer and Vergil, Lucan’s Pharsalia is quoted or referred to more 
than any other authority, ancient or contemporary, in A Relation. At least 
twenty-six times Sandys quotes in the Latin and then translates into couplets 
groups of lines from it. In citing sources to clarify or support a point in the 
Ovid Commentary, Sandys refers to or quotes Lucan at least seven times, 
still including, along with his couplet translations, the Latin original. 

This fine volume was owned in 1703 by “The Right Honorable William 
Lord North of Carthlage and Baron Gray of Polleston,” as this nobleman’s 
bookplate inside the front cover attests. The book contains many marks 
and several inscriptions. On the blank sheet there is a three-line Latin quo- 
tation in a late severteenth- or early eighteenth-century hand (clearly not 
the same as that of Sandys’ motto and signature on the titlepage). Along 
side the text of the Pharsalia are frequent vertical marks in ink and occa- 
sionally in pencil. In addition, at intervals a small hand (with forefinger 
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pointing towards a line) is drawn in the margin, again either in ink or 
pencil. These marks are certainly not later than the eighteenth century; 
indeed many of the ink marks agree in color and size with the Sandys auto- 
graph. The lines marked or pointed out do not agree, however, with the 
quotations in Sandys’ two works, except in one or two instances, when the 
situation seems a mere coincidence. 

The fourth Sandys’ library volume now known to be in America was 
recently discovered by Mr. Wolf, as we have noticed, in the Library of the 
historic Pennsylvania Hospital. It is a copy of Philemon Holland’s transla- 
tion of The Historie of the World, Commonly called the Naturall Historie 
of C. Plinius Secundus . . . A Islip: London, 1601 [STC 20029]. This 
famous translation was printed in two volumes, but usually as in the present 
case bound as one. This is again a folio, with the Sandys arms in gilt on 
both sides. But a corner of the titlepage has been torn off —the corner 
where the motto and signature appear in the other volumes — and we can 
only surmise that they were once present. And there is no title on the fore- 
edge, as in all the other books, perhaps because the book has recently been 
rebacked and generally renovated. 

In A Relation Sandys refers to Pliny by name, often by chapter and book, 
at least seven times. In many other instances he is clearly indebted to Pliny 
for descriptions of the fauna of the Mediterranean world he was visiting in 
1610-1611. In the 1632 Ovid text, in margins and commentaries, Sandys 
makes comparisons with or references to Pliny some twenty-nine times, more 
than to any other author save Homer, Seneca, and Vergil. Almost surely 
he had a Latin text as well as the English one beside him as he worked, but 
even a classical scholar like Sandys would have found Holland's great ren- 
dition most useful. 

The Pennsylvania Hospital book label on this Pliny seems to be that 
which was in use in the mid-nineteenth century. The book was not owned 
by the Library before 1829, for it does not appear in the 1829 catalogue 
of the Library. 

The Sandys book-stamp of the fifth book was reproduced in Cyril Daven- 
port's English Heraldic Book-Stamps (London 1909, p. 333), but the arms 
and the volume on which they appeared were assigned, in a confused des- 
cription, at one place to “Sir Thomas Sandys” and in another to Sir Edwin 
Sandys. Davenport’s peculiar ascription may have been the result of an in- 
scription in a later seventeenth-century hand in this volume: 
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Liber quondam Edwini Sandys 
Epi Lond. vel filij sui Georgij 
Sandys militis filij sui Sto geniti 


As the reader may gather, the volume has recently been relocated — on the 
shelves of the British Museum. The Assistant Keeper in charge of bindings 
of that library assures me that the book, Jacobus de Voragine’s Legendario 
delle vite de’ Santi (Venetia, 1607), bears the motto and signature of 
George Sandys, and the same fore-edge title the other three books do. 
Though no specific reference to Jacobus’ work has been located in A Re 
lation or the Ovid, this generally popular collection of saints’ lives may have 
been the source for many of the references to them which occur in both 
of Sandys’ books. 

One might almost call George Sandys America’s first scholar, in the 
present-day sense of that word, as well as our first poet. For his research 
in connection with his major works, research in the works of the great 
authors known to the Renaissance world, and his organization and use of 
materials from them in his prose, reminds us at once of modern philological 
scholarship. We are glad to have in the United States four of the five 
known volumes from his library. We should like to locate and secure others. 
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VIRGINIA IN 1632 
Edited by Rosertr C. Jounson* 


By the spring of 1632, the settlement at Jamestown had made significant 
gains. In the words of the governor, John Harvey, the colony had “attayned 
to a better countnance, and greater plentie then ever heretofore.” The 
settlers had accomplished much of which they could be proud. A fort had 
been built at Point Comfort, an infant shipbuilding industry had been 
established, plans were being made to rebuild the houses “for decency and 
Commodity.” Grain and meat could be produced as cheaply as in England, 
and with the establishment of the New England colonies to the north, the 
settlers in Virginia were “carried with a great forwardnes to seeke trade 
abroad.” Indeed, Governor Harvey thought that Virginia, with its fertile 
soil and mild climate, might “bee made as Sicilye to Rome, the Granarie 
to his Majesties Empire.” 

Nevertheless, the settlement at Jamestown was stiii confronted with sev- 
eral difficult problems. The cultivation of tobacco had not yet gained re- 
spectability, little progress had been made in establishing other industries 
favored by the government in England, and many of the planters were 
being exploited by “unconscionable merchaunts.” Moreover, the population 
of the colony was still relatively small, and there was an urgent need for 
additional settlers, particularly skilled artisans and “good & godly Ministers.” 

The nature of these problems and difficulties, as well as some of the 
gains which had been made, is well detailed in three letters written from 
Jamestown in March 1632 and now included in the manuscript collec- 
tions of Major-General Lord Sackville of Knole, England.’ Imperfect tran- 
scripts of two of these letters — from the Assembly and from the Governor 
and Council — have already been published, in Journals of the House of 
Burgesses of Virginia, 1619-1658/s59, ed. H. R. McIlwaine (Richmond, 
1915), pp. 55-56, 124-125.” The third letter, from Governor John Harvey, 


*Dr. Johnson is assistant professor of history at Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

'The Sackville Manuscripts consist, to a large extent, of the papers of Lionel Cranfield, first 
Earl of Middlesex (1575-1645), who was Lord Treasurer under —s James I. A portion of 
these manuscripts, including these three letters, has been microfilmed by the American Council 
of Learned Societies, and the microfilms deposited in the Library of Congress. The reel in which 
these three letters is included is Cambridge 712. 

2Dr. McIlwaine stated that he copied the two letters from a manuscript in the Library of 
Congress. Since the transcript of the letter from the Assembly has numerous omissions of words, 
the original in the Library of Congress must be exceedingly imperfect. 
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has never been published to my knowledge. Certainly the three letters, read 
together, give an excellent picture of Virginia in the spring of 1632. 
For permission to publish these letters, I express by thanks to Major- 


General Lord Sackville. 


* * * 
John Harvey to the Lords of the Council, March 9, 1631/2. 
Right Honourable. 


Althoughe the generall letters and acts of the Assemblye will give your 
Lordshipps the present face of things heere, yet to bee wanting in that 
Parte which may concerne in my perticular dutye, would argue a less care 
then I have to the service wherwith I am trusted, and which your Honors 
have so nobly entertayned in to your thoughts, And I cannot but ac 
knowledge my self and this collonie happie that our affayres shall bee regu- 
lated by your Honourable directions; I doubt not but it will bee ac- 
knowledged that since my arrivall, this collonie hathe attayned to a better 
countnance, and greater plentie then ever heretofore, for it hathe allwayes 
happened that scarsity and famyne hathe bothe hindered this, and knawen 
out the bowels of other Plantations. For Tobacco I have indeavored as much 
as in mee lay, not only to have lessened, but if it might have been, to have 
utterly rooted out this stinking commodity, which wants onely the power- 
full hande of his Majestie and your Lordshipps, so indeared to the Planters 
is the traffique thearin. Yet it must bee acknowledged, that untill sum more 
staple commoditye bee erected, wee cannot utterlye relinquish it without 
our imediate ruyne. I doubt not but the acts that concerne it will better 
the condition and bound the Planter, so that many hands will bee free for 
other works. 

The opinions of men have severally beene expressed about Iron works, 
Glasse works, and suche like, but it is certayne that in order of tyme Plentie 
of Victuall should preceade; And it may bee thought, that this countrye by 
the fertilitye of the soyle, and benefitt of the clymate, to bee made as 
Sicilye to Rome, the Granarie to his Majesties Empire, especiallie to all our 
Northerne Plantations; And as a beginning, this springe eyght or nyne 
Barques and vessells, most of them builte heere, are indeavoringe to supply 
theyr wants, and fynde out convenient trade to make our selves subsist, and 
to assist our countrymen in the accomplishement of these great works of 

3With a few exceptions, mostly the expansion of contractions and abbreviations, I have kept 


the original spelling in these transcripts. I have also retained the original punctuation and 
capitalization. 
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Plantations; And to searche into the condition and estate of our incroach- 
ing neihgbors [sic] the Dutch, of which wee beseech your Lorshipps to 
take consideration howe wee shall demeane our selves towards them. The 
requiring so strict bonds from the ships for the deliverie of theyr Tobacco 
at the Porte of London is much withstood by manye; And therfore I humbly 
desier your Lordshipps would bee pleased that such as trade hither may 
enter into bonds to the customers of the severall Ports from whence they 
set foorthe, but untill I receive your Lordshipps order, I will followe my 
instructions thearin. 

I doubt not but it will appeare that by this close and composition of all 
differences heere, your Lordships in your great Judgements may discerne 
all my actions and ends have tended to the Publique welfare of this collonie, 
And not at all any private ends, whatsoever complaints have beene exhibited 
against mee; But I have not been without most intollerabell sufferings, 
which I account as things incident unto persons in any eminent places. 
And as I hope my care and dilligence will appear by the good effects of 
these affayres, so 1 doubt not but your Honors will bee pleased to commise- 
rate the wretched estate of my owne perticular, having been nowe more 
then two whole yeares resident upon the Place at an excessive charge and 
expence, not having received the least imaginable help from the state, 
whearby I am growen into deepe engagements, nor knowe I howe | shalle 
bee able to subsist, untill I may receive sum succour and relief from his 
Majesties Royall bounty, which I most humbly beseeche your Honors, by 
your mediations may bee obtayned for mee, and that I may annuallye re- 
ceive such convenient entertainment as your Lordshipps shall deeme fitting 
for my place and person; And if it may bee, allwayes three of the councell 
to bee stipended whearby they shall bee obliged to theyr attendance with 
mee upon the Place, which would greatly advaunce the service, which three 
I humbly desire may bee left to my choyce. And I most humbly desire your 
I ordshipps to thinke it not alltogether unfitt to give mee yearly some private 
instructions as well as Publicque, the which I doubt not but | shall followe 
to your Lordships good liking, allwayes indevoring to express my care 
and vigilancie in the trust committed to my charge, so in all things sub- 
mitting my self to your Lordshipps directions I rest 

Most humbly devoted to his Majesties 
service and your Lordshipps commands 


John: Harvey 
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James Cittye the oth of 

March 1631 
(Endorsed: “Letter from the Governor of Virginia to the Lords of the 
Councell dated 9° Mart. 1631.”) 


The Assembly in Virginia to the Commissioners for the Affairs of Virginia, 
March 6, 1631/2.4 


Right Honourable. 


May it please your Lordshipps, wee the Burgesses of this Plantation have 
with great joy received the happie newes of his Majesties gratious intentions 
towards this € wllony, in grauntinge his royall Commission to your Honors 
who have beene pleased to undertake the care and patronage thereof, after 
soe longe and languishi inge a Consumption, wee have therefore deemed it 
our duties to present to your Honors the vewe of our Acts and proceedings 
in this Assembly. And wee beseech your Lordshipps that you, in your 
grave Judgments will be pleased to interprett our intentions in all theise acts 
to be wholly for the welfare of this Collony, and such as wee by longe ex 
perience on the place are assured to be most proper for the advauncment 
thereof. And we become humble suitors, that nowe when these affayres 
shall agayne be established, all former graunts, liberties and privelidges, 
may be confirmed unto us, accordinge to his Majesties gratious letters Patents 
since the dissolution of the late Company; And in particular wee recommend 
unto your Honors Consideration, that wee may have all free trade to those 
parts and marketts where such (€ ‘omodities, as wee by our Industrye shall 
rayse, will be best vented, and that the lymitts of our plantation both to the 
northward and to the southward, may be preserved agaynst all intrenchinge 
undertakers, That wee may have confirmation of all our lands and devi- 
dents, and that they which have arived since the 24th of June 1625 (to 
which tyme all Comers were to have 50 acres of land) may likewise have 
a proportion graunted unto them which wee desire may be 25 acres, and 
for encouragment to after Comers, wee wish also that 12 acres may be 
graunted unto all such as shall come duringe the terme of 7 yeares next 
ensuinge; Wee doe also give our humble advise that a Current Coyne de 
based to 25 per cent may be sent unto us, then which nothinge will be more 
usefull. The fort at Poynt Comfort, hath with incredible labour to the 

4In May 1631 a commission had been appointed to advise “upon some course for establishing 
the advancement of the plantation of Virginia.” Earl of Dorset to Attorney General Heath, May 


24, 1631, W. Noél Sainsbury, ed., Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1574 1660 (London, 
1860), p. 130. 
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undertaker, and excessive charge to the whole Collony beene brought to 
good perfection, And because wee finde the continual] maynteynaunce there- 
of will arise to an insupportable burden, yf it be wholly required at the 
planters hands, who have endeavoured themselves to this worke above theire 
abilities, wee humbly pray that the lands adjoyninge to Poynt Comfort 
Iland and now leased to several men, may wholly be converted to that pur- 
pose, and receive your Lordshipps Confirmation, which will in part defray 
that Chardge; Wee the poore planters of this Collony have a longe tyme 
groaned under the cruel dealings of unconscionable merchaunts who have 
by needlesse and unprofitable Commodities, alwayes preingaged the Inhabi- 
tants in debts of tobacco to the value almost of theire ensuinge Cropps, 
whereby wee have necessarilie beene tyed to plantinge of that bad Comoditie, 
from which otherwise wee had willinglie declyned, wherefore in Contem- 
plation of our miserie, and findinge noe better way to restrayne the immod- 
erate plantinge of it, wee have made that Act not to lett it passe from us 
under the price of 6d per li which will either, enable us to pay our engage- 
ments, and soe sett free our hands for other workes of better Consequence, 
or yf they will deale with us at that price, wee shall in good part be supplyed. 
Neither doe wee soe much feare that all Merchaunts will be beaten of, as 
we may justlie despayre, yf it should goe on at those contemptible rates, 
which they have now brought it unto, However wee had rather want, then 
labour as slaves to other mens purses. Amonge whome wee have good 
cause to complayne of Capt. Tucker, who hath farr exceeded all other 
Merchaunts in the prices of theire goods;> Wee doe alsoe become humble 
suitors that yf any doe adventure, hither, they will in the first supply us 
with armes and munition, especially wee doe esteeme quilted Cotton Coates 
most beneficiall. Wee are resolved to plant store of Corne, wherefore wee 
desire, that none that are not resident here may receive Commission to trade 
in our Bay, whereby the benefitt that might acrewe to the planter or dis- 
coverer, will be frustrated by those that beare noe share in any publique 
chardge; your Lordshipps may be pleased to conceive how great our expence 
is for publique occasions, wherefore wee most humbly referr to your Lord- 
shipps Consideration the great Chardge and Burden which lyes upon the 
Governor more especiallie, there beinge left noe such meanes to support 
him, as precedinge Governors formerlie have had, he haveinge nowe about 


5This apparently was Captain William Tucker. On May 27, 1632, Governor Harvey charged 
that although the colony lacked shoes and other necessaries, Captain Tucker had large quantities 
of these goods but refused to sell them except at excessive prices. Governor Harvey to the Vir- 
ginia Commissioners, May 27, 1632, Sainsbury, ed., Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 
15741660, p. 151. 
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two yeares beene resident here, and by the povertie of the tymes, left 
wholy to undergoe those expences, which the Concourse of much people, 
and other occasions will necessarilie drawe upon him; Neither is the Con- 
dition of the Counsell in theire attendaunce lesse to be waighed. And in 
regard the lowe declension of tobacco will make our satisfaccon to Capt. 
Mathewes of lesse value then his expences in buildinge the fort at Poynt 
Comfort, he havinge almost spent his fortunes and estate thereupon, and 
this payment of ours in tobacco the cheifest stay of his subsistance, wee doe 
alsoe become humble suitors, that the Customes thereupon, may be graunted 
unto him. And wee beseech your Lordshipps to present our humble petition 
to his sacred Majestie both in this behalfe and in the behalfe of the Gover- 
nor and Counsell, And wee our wives and poore children as our dutie is, 
shall ever pray for his Majesties longe life and encrease of honor upon your 
Lordshipps, wee rest and remayne 


Your Lordshipps very humble servants 


Francis Epes Willi: Pery 
Virginia 6th of March Thomas Osborne Nicolas Martian 
Thomas Flinte Thomas Willowby 
1631 Edm: Scarborough Walter /Aston}® 
Thomas Harwood Richard Richardes 
John Southerne Thomas Farley 
Thomas Jorden John Howth 
Thomas Cely Thomas Crampe 
Percivell Wood Thomas Ramsha 
John Fludd Geo: Downes 


(Addressed to: “To the Right Honourable the Lords & others his Majesties 
Commissioners for the Affaires of Virginia.” 

Endorsed: “A letter from the members of the Assembly in Virginia Dat. 
6 Mart. 1631.”) 


The Governor and Council in Virginia to the Lords,’ March 6, 1631/2. 
Right Honourable. 


Wee cannot but acknowledge the great goodnes of God that hath stirred 
up the hart of his most Excellent Majestie gratiously to reflect his royall eie 
uppon this C volony, to reestablish it to a new life from the lowe declension 


©The letter | is torn here. The surname is supplied by Dr. McIlwaine. 
The Lords” apparently refers to the Commissioners for the Affairs of Virginia. 
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whereinto it was fallen, & wee ernestly desire your Honors to present our 
most humble thanks unto his Sacred Maijestie. And we cannot but ac- 
knowledge the hand of heaven also, that hath not suffered the zeale to this 
Plantation, to dye out of the bosomes of you, Right Honourable being the 
personages that soe nobly have given beginning, supportation & progresse 
unto it: Whereby wee hope, after soe longe a time, wherein nothing hath 
been begotten from hence, but one of the most unnecessary Commodityes, 
now at length to manifest some better fruites of soe great expence of men & 
mony wasted & consumed on it. Wee have lately summoned an Assembly, 
wherein wee have continued Jonge together in consultation of all such 
Orders, as wee have thought most necessary for the present Government 
here, of which wee have sent you the Coppyes. Beseeching your Lordshipps 
approbation & favorable interpretation to our good intentions, especially of 
those things wherein wee have any thing failed, or proceeded to farr, to 
regulate those matters, which wee would otherwise have left untoucht, had 
not the necessity of the time required it, that is, the state of the Church 
Affaires.* Wee will bee bold to informe your Lordshipps that with a most 
unanimous consent, both of the Governor & Councell & all the Burgesses, 
those Ordinances & Lawes were firmely established, & wee hope that the 
Publique service hath soe united our minds, that noe private respects will 
disjoyne or divert our harts & intentions. If any error have overtaken our 
weake abilityes, not conversant in such affaires, wee desire nothing more 
then to be restored to the right pathes. But it was necessary to comprehend 
in one body, all such particular orders, as this Colony requires diversifyed 
from the presidents of other Common-wealths & wee desire that Act, which 
setts the price of our tobacco at 6:d per lib., may not be thought strange: of 
which to give you the motives, would make these tedious, & in part the 
Assembly have given you the reasons: And some of the Commissioners can 
informe you of former presidents here in that kind, & wee are sure, that noe 
evills can ensue of soe great prejudice as the want of such an Order hath 
now brought uppon us. By the former shipps our letters have particulerly 
informed your Lordshipps of the most necessary points, which wee now 
againe beseech you, may rather obtaine Creditt, then any sinister informa- 
tions or projects suggested unto you by unexperienced men, ledd often times 
with private respects. For our parts wee shall submitt to your Honors 

8The Assembly passed a total of fifteen acts regulating ministers and church affairs generally. 
For the provisions of these acts, see William Waller Hening, ed., The Statutes at Large; Being 


a Collection of All the Laws of Virginia, from the First Session of the Legislature, in the Year 
1619 (Richmond, etc., 1809-1823), 1, 155-161. 
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directions, rather wishing that the most necessary workes, may be fixed on, 
& those which are to bee first in order of time, then by embraceing many to 
faile in all. Above all wee wishe that good & godly Ministers would repaire 
unto us, & that Nombers of people may be sent. In multitude of hands 
consists strength, & the difficulty of grosse workes will not otherwise be 
vanquished. They need not doubt of provisions of victuall, especially if any 
price bee giv: 1 unto us for our Corne, And wee will indeavor to receave 
them with all good accommodation. Tradesmen are wanting especially 
shippwrights, smyths, carpenters, tanners, lether dressers, hemp dressers, and 
brickmakers & brick-layers: for now wee intend our houses for decency & 
Commodity. This enclosed Abstract of the Muster, will give light to a 
generall veiw, that there may bee nothing wanting to yeild you full satis- 
faction. Of iron oare Capt. Tucker hath taken in some quantity from a 
place adjoyning nere to us & as wee conceave fitt to sett upp a worke, where- 
as helpe will be ready at hand if it prove good, but want of men that can 
judge of the mine & instruct us in digging for it, is the cause that there hath 
been none provided from the falling Creek. If any undertake that worke, 
they shall bee sure of our corne, hogsflesh & beefe, at as cheape rates as in 
England. Wee have sent the transcripts of our proceedings about Sir 
Samuell Argolls Cattle, belonging to Mr. Woodall, & besech your Honors 
final! decree in the cause, especially concerning the land called the Gover- 
nors land. Southampton Hundred cattle now after the division of Sir 
Samuell Argolls stocke, are about 120 head, & their Nombers increasing it 
will bee needfull the Owners should take order how & where they should 
bee kept. Martins Hundred Cattle wholy pertained to Sir Samuell Argoll 
& the small remaines of them are restored. Bartly Hundred Cattle are not 
encreased, & the better part of them found belonging to those Adventurers, 
a third of them to Sir Samuel] Argoll. We further praye to be directed con- 
cerning the lands & dividents here, that a firme establishment may be 
made, otherwise after times in the groath of the Colony, will taste the bitter 
fruites of dissention & not easily find remidy. The generall great hundreds 
ly unplanted & unsupplyed, as likewise many Planters dividents, who are 
dead, & noe heires to be heard of, which will in short time cause us allmost 
to leave this River & seeke free places. Wherefore wee thinke it were a 
lesse mischeife, that if they plant them not in convenient times, others may 
take them, & they to choose their dividents elsewhere, soe should wee not 
unnecessarily straggle in soe disjoynted partyes. The Rents also reserved on 
the Patents should now be demaunded with the arrerages, but we desire 
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your Honors instructions for it, & in the rest we referr you to the Burgesses 
letters. The Planters are carried with a great forwardnes to seeke trade 
abroad, to which purpose we have now 7 or 8 pinnaces & Barques bound 
to New-England & the Northward. In short time wee shall looke further 
of, & therefore desire that noe impediment may be putt to hinder our free 
trade, where our Commodityes, except Tobacco, from hence will find best 
vent. Wee have thought good to permitt some to goe to the Duch Plantation 
to furnish our selves especially with horses, asinicoes,’ sheepe, & above all 
English graine, of which haveing seed, wee hope it will appeare wee shall 
abound in as full a proportion thereof, as now we doe of Indian Corne. And 
hereby we shall be the better acquainted with their trade & manner of sub- 
sistance, who have soe wrongfully intruded uppon our Territoryes, In re- 
guard where of we pray to be directed uppon what termes wee shall stand 
with them. Of which we most humbly desire to be resolved & in the interim 
we will be carefull to observe your Honourable directions, & ever remaine 


Your Lordshipps most humbly devoted 
James-Citty John Harvey Ri: Stephens 
John West Nathaniell Basse 
the 6th of March Sam: Mathews John Utie 
W: Claiborne Thomas Purify 
1631 William Farrar William Peirce 
Henry Finch 


(Endorsed: “A letter from the Governor & Councell in Virginia to the 
Lords. 6 Mart. 1631.”) 


%An asinego was a small donkey. 
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ARCHER’S HOPE AND THE GLEBE 


by E. Haren, Jr.* 


Arcuer’s Hope apparently became a distinct place name on May 12, 1607. 
At that time the colonists, who on the next day, May 13, were to move up 
to Jamestown Island to establish the first permanent English settlement in 
America, stopped here at the mouth of a creek several miles east of the 
Island on the north side of the James River. The place seemingly takes its 
name from Captain Gabriel Archer who was a leader in the party of settlers 
who landed here. Initially it would seem that the term Archer’s Hope was 
applied to the area at the mouth of the creek, presumably to the west side 
of it. Soon the creek too was known by this name, a name that remained 
current for many years. 


It was only in the eighteenth century that “College Creek” was substi- 
tuted for “Archer’s Hope Creek” on a rather general basis; however, the 
earlier name persisted in use and was current even in Civil War days. The 
creek, which rises in the vicinity of the City of Williamsburg, two centuries 
ago was navigable for boats of some size almost to the city at which point a 
landing developed. It was probably the designation College Landing that 
led in time to a change in the name of the creek itself — a name which to 


day seems rather well established. 


Archer's Hope has contin however, to be the term applicable to that 
area located along the James ., ... west of the Creek and extending toward 
Jamestown.’ Generally speaking it lay between the Creek and the “Glebe” 
land —a tract adjacent to Mill Creek, bounded on the west by this creek 
and on the east by “Glebe Gut.” 

The English settlers of 1607 apparently were not the first Europeans to 
visit this specific area. In September 1570 a small group of Spanish Jesuit 


*Mr. Hatch is an historian in charge of research and interpretation in Colonial National 
Historical Park, Yorktown, Virginia. 

1The “Map of Part of . . . Eastern Virginia” in J. G. Barnard, The Peninsula Campaign and 
Its Antecedents (New York, 1864), frontispiece, carries the designation Archer's Hope and 
Ebenezer Hazard who was in the area in 1777 specifically mentions “Archer's Hope” Creek on 
the south side of Williamsburg (Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, LXII (1954), 
410). There is likewise repeated use of the term in the journals of the House of Burgesses, as 
edited by H. R. McIlwaine, even in the eighteenth-century decades. It would be appropriate, 
it seems, and rather helpful from the historical and interpretive point of view to return to the 
use of the earlier name for this creek. 
2See map. 
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missionaries attempted what proved to be an unsuccessful settlement in 
Virginia. A recent study offers the conclusion that this party, after crossing 
Chesapeake Bay, entered the James River and moved inland to the tribu- 
tary which was to become known as Archer’s Hope Creek. At some point 
along the creek they landed and then by foot crossed over the Peninsula to 
establish their mission on a tributary of the York River.” 

It was thirty-seven years later that the English expedition which was to 
establish Jamestown, investigated the possibilities of the land at the mouth 
of Archer's Hope Creek. They liked the area. It was not possible, however, 
to get their ships in as close to the shore as they desired so they did not 
attempt a settlement. They moved instead, the next day, to the “semi- 
island” which they had noted to the west. George Percy, one of the party, 
describes the Archer's Hope locality, however, and speaks of the advantages 
and the fruitfulness of the place as well as its natural beauty. 

The twelfth day we went backe to our ships, and discovered a point of Land, 
called Archers Hope, which was sufficient with a little labour to defend our selves 
against any Enemy. The soile was good and fruitfull, with excellent good Timber. 
There are also great store of Vines in bignesse of a mans thigh, running up to the 
top of the Trees in great abundance, We also did see many Squirels, Conies, Black 
Birds with crimson wings, and divers other Fowles and Birds of divers and sundrie 
collours of crimson, Watchet, Yellow, Greene, Murry, and divers other hewes natural- 
ly without any art using. 

We found store of Turkie nests and many Egges. If it had not beene disliked, 
because the ship could not ride neere the shoare, we had settled here to all the 
Collonies contentment. 

The thirteenth day we came to our seating place in Paspihas Countrey [James- 
town} 


Even though the settlers elected not to establish themselves here initially, 
this was in the Jamestown neighborhood and very likely was soon in use. 
It is clearly established that a distinct community took form here within a 
dozen years and continued to exist and function as such for at least several 
decades. Unfortunately not much is known about land use on an individual 
basis before 1619. In that year, however, land was patented here and among 
those known to have obtained grants at that time were William Fairfax, 
William Spence, and John Fowler, and possibly William Cap and Joakin 
Andrews. This was the William Fairfax who was already established with 
3Clifford M. Lewis and Albert J. Loomie, The Spanish Jesuit Mission in Virginia, on 


1572 (Chapel Hill, 1953), pp. 62-64. 
‘Lyon G, Tyler, ed., Narratives of Early Virginia, 1606-1625 (New York, 1907), pp. 14-15. 
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a “mansion house” at Jamestown, and William Spence had earlier located 
on the Island as well.’ 

It would appear that there was at least a small community at Archer's 
Hope by the spring of 1619. Three years later when the massacre reached 
through the Colony it was uprooted. On that fateful day, March 22, 1622, 
five were slain here as others were dying elsewhere at the hand of the In- 
dian. “At Ensigne Spence his house” John Fowler, William Richmond, 
Alexander Bale, William Fairfax and the Tinker “were massacred by the 
treachery of the Savages.” Following this it would seem the settlements 
here were abandoned and the survivors took safety, perhaps, at Jamestown 
only a few miles away. Archer's Hope was not among those places enumer- 
ated to be held “better for to Strengthen and Defende our selve.”” 

As at the Neck-of-Land to the east across Mill Creek the colonists did 
not long deny themselves the use of this promising land already partly de 
veloped. Those listed as living there on February 16, 1623/24, less than 
two years later, totalled fourteen persons including one child. There were 
at least three family units and presumably a number of servants. The census 
of a year later likewise lists fourteen persons — this in addition to those who 
died within the year. A number of those listed in 1624 were here also in 
1625, however, there are new comers to the list. Apparently in 1625 there 
were four principal family units, or groups, with two having a single servant 
and one with three bearing this classification.’ 

Perhaps the “Census” for “Archers hope. James Citty” taken, it appears, 
in January 1625 merits a closer look. It has four major entries — one each 
for Thomas Bransby, John Ellison, Thomas Farley and Joseph Johnson 
Each of these is listed as having one “House” although there must have been 
more than this. A summary of the statistical data detailing food, provisions 


and equipment embraces: 


Item Listings 
“Howses” 4 4 
“Corne” 73 bu. 4 
“Pease” 4 bu. 2 
“Oatmeale and Pease” 6 bu. 1 


5Nell Marion Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, Abstracts of Virginia Land Patents (Rich 


mond, 1934), p. 109; Lyon G, 
(Richmond, 1906), p. 234. 
6Susan Myra Kingsbury, ed., The Records of the Virginia Company of London (Washing 
ton, 1933), III, 564, 570, 612 
7John Camden Hotten, The Original Lists of Persons ... Who Went from Great Britain 
to the American Plantations (New York, 1931), pp. 180-181, 230-231; VMHB, XXIV, 62-63 


Tyler, Jamestown and James River: Cradle of the Republic 
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“Pease and beanes” 1 bu. 
“Meale” 8 bu. 
“English Meale” 1 hhd. 
“Fish” 600 |b. 
“Swine” Cincluding “Piggs” ) 8 
“Armours” 9 
“Peecs” [Pieces] 15 
“Swords” 7 
“Pistolls” I 
“Powder” 19 
“Lead and Shott” 100 lbs. 
“Shott” 24 lbs. 
“Lead” 10 lbs. 


From this detailed listing several points become evident. As was the case 
in other communities, corn played an important part in the diet of the 
colonists along with meal and peas. It is clear that Archer's Hope was one 
of the better equipped settlements in small arms and armor. It appears, too, 
that the community, except for hogs, was deficient in the matter of live- 
stock. This may suggest to some degree that at this point the settlement had 
some of the quality of an outpost.* 

In this period it would seem that a total of 3,000 acres were taken up in 
the Archer’s Hope area. A summary of titles issued prior to May 1625 has 
survived and this includes fifteen persons — some by patent and some by 
court order. The largest acreage is that assigned to “mr Rich Bucke” Cevi- 
dently the Reverend Richard Buck). Three hundred acres had gone to 
Richard Kingsmill and 300 each to Ensign William Spence and John 
Fowler. Two persons, William Claiborne and John Jefferson, had 250 and 
the remainder had from 100 to 200 acres each. Three holdings were labeled 
as “planted” — those of Fowler, Spence, and Captain Roger Smith.® 

This list was not complete, it seems. There is the case of George Sandys 
who, seemingly in 1624, obtained 100 acres in Archer’s Hope and just a 
little later 400 acres in the precincts of “Arthers hope” in the Corporation 
of James City. This last would seem to have been east of Archer’s Hope 
Creek, however, since it is described as “adjoining the land of Lt. John 


8“Notes” from photostat of “Census” in British State Paper Office in Colonial National His- 
torical Park Library, Yorktown, Virginia; VMHB, VII, 364-367. 

Records Va. Co., IV (1935), p. 556; Hotten, Lists, p. 271; Alexander Brown, The First Re- 
public in America (Boston, 1898), pp. 621-622. 
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Jefferson, and Eastward upon the ponds, dividing from the land of Martins 
hundred.””” If such is true then seemingly Jefferson's land was east of the 
Creek as well, 

Perhaps Richard Kingsmill’s assignment was here too — the start of the 
later plantation which now is preserved in the name and area of Kingsmill 
Neck. This denotes the area where the Burwell’s had an extensive planta- 
tion in the eighteenth century. Kingsmill is listed in 1625 as having 500 
acres at Archer’s Hope — 200 by court order which was planted and an- 
other 300 “By Patent.” Within a year Kingsmill added to his holdings with 
the acquisition of 100 acres which had been assigned Thomas Carter, “for 
his personall adventure, beinge an old planter” along with another 100 acres 
made over to him by Captain Ralph Hamor, by court order dated January 
23, 1624. This it was stated, on May 8, 1626, would be added to his former 
patent for “three hundred acres laide owt and begun to be planted by him 
at Archers Hope.” A specific provision was that he seat and plant this 
before 1630." 

The early landowners in the Archer's Hope area, east and west of the 
Creek included a number of “ancient” planters. They included, too, names 
closely associated with Jamestown and Jamestown Island — Ensign William 
Spence, William Fairfax, Joakin Andrews, George Sandys, the Reverend 
Richard Buck, Roger Smith, Richard Kingsmill, John Grubb, George Perry, 
John Johnson, Christopher Hall, Edward Grindall, and others. The spe- 
cific property references, in most instances, lack the data needed to give 
precise location. It is possible, however, to speculate to some extent. To this 
end the following are given as general locations adjoining the James River 
and extending eastward from the Glebe Land — Edward Grindall, William 
Spence, John Fowler, Joakin Andrews, Richard Kingsmill, William Clai- 
borne, John Jefferson, and George Sandys. The latter evidently was quite 
some distance east of Archer’s Hope Creek. It may have been, however, 
that the residents east and west of the Creek had the use of a ferry crossing 
and could thereby avoid the tortuous route by land around the head of the 
Creek and its tributaries. A deed of 1666 makes reference to “the old Ferry 
place” at “the point” at the mouth of Archer's Hope Creek.” 

It is difficult to determine whether or not Archer’s Hope was a closely 
knit community. The size of the patents would indicate that such was not 


10William and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser., IX, 12; VMHB, I, 91. 
11VMHB, XXV, 341. 


12Manuscript grant by Governor Berkeley to Francis Kirkman, dated January 6, 1666, in the 


College of William and Mary Library. 
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the case. Land ownership was probably not the full answer for it does not 
account for the non-landowners and the servants. The court records, too, 
indicate that at least some of the people lived close to each other. There is 
an absence, however, of data that would establish the existence of a town 
or village. In any case the population was sufficiently concentrated to merit 
representation in the House of Burgesses for a period beginning in 1628. 

In that year representation from Archer's Hope and Martin’s Hundred 
was combined in the person of Richard Townsend. In 1629 Theodore 
Moyse and Thomas Doe represented “Archers Hope” while John Utie and 
Richard Townsend stood for the plantations between Archer's Hope and 
Martin’s Hundred. The latter evidently was that area east of the Creek. 
In 1629-1630 Theodore Moyse and Henry Coney represented “Archers 
Hope and Glebe Land.” For the 1631-1632 session “Archers Hope” sent 
Thomas Farley and Percival Wood to the Assembly at Jamestown. In 1632 
and 1633 the Glebe Land and Archer's Hope were represented together. In 
the first year George Webster and Henry Coney went to the legislature, 
but in the second year it was Henry Coney alone. In 1639 David Mans- 
feild was burgess for Archer's Hope and also for Neck-of-Land and John- 
son’s Neck. After this locality gave way to county representation. Perhaps, 
the narrowing of the limits of Archer's Hope to that area west of Archer's 
Hope Creek is clearly defined in the designated districts for tobacco viewers. 
The “Gleab Land,” Archer's Hope, “Jocke’s Neck,” and “Rich neck” (all 
west of the creek) were the territory of Richard Brewster, John Davis, and 
John Thompson. On the other hand three additional viewers (Captain 
Humphrey Higginson, Thomas Browne, and Nicholas Comnins) were 
named for the area on the “Easterly side of Archers Hope Creek to Waromes 
ponds.” 

Life in the Archer's Hope community, a near neighbor of Jamestown, 
while similar to that in other localities had a distinct flavor. By modern 
standards, it manifested raw and vigorous tendencies and its language was 
frank and open. In this, however, it was typical of its period. This can be 
gleaned in part from the brief glimpses seen in surviving court records and 
other documents. References are few yet they contain illuminating detail. 

A classic entry is that made on September 17, 1627, by the court conven- 


ing at Jamestown, when it was recorded that: 


ISVMHB, V, 120 and IX, 173; H. R. Mcllwaine, ed., Journal of the House of Burgesses of 
Virginia, 1619-1658/9 (Richmond, 1915), pp. viii-xiii. 
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Divers examinations being taken and heard concerning the unquiett life which they 
the people of Archers Hope had through the scoldings railings & fallings out with 
Amy the wife of Christopher Hall & other abominable contentions lyeing be 
tweene them, to the dishonor of God & the breach of the Kings peace, the Court 
hath theruppon ordered that the said Amy shalbe toughed [towed] round aboard the 
Margaret & John & ducked three times & further that Christopher Hall, John Upton, 
Robert Fitt & William Harmm [Harman] & Amy the wife of the said Christopher 
Hall & Anne the wife of the said Robert Fitt shalbe all bound unto their good be- 
haviours & to appeare at the Quarter Court after Christmas." 


Amy it appears was an active woman and not wholly unaccustomed to 
the rigorous life of Archer's Hope for early in the next year the court re« 
ords revealed that one morning she sprinted from the house of William 
Harman to her own house with a rope in hand. Harman was in swift pur 
suit and on catching her he “stroake her with his fist uppon the breast & 
another blow also with his fist uppon the forehead & then pulled of her 
headgere & hurled her downe over the threshold of the dore.”. When Theo- 
dore Moyles parted them it was for small gain for he and Harman “fell to- 
geather by the eares.” In this court entry we have specific mention of two 
residences at Archer's Hope —that of Amy Hall and that of William 
Harman.” 

Evidently another of the chronic disturbers of the peace was “Joseph 
Johnson of Archers hope plaunter.” There is record of the night, a Tuesday 
night in 1625, when Cadwallader Jonnes “harde a Tumulte in Joseph John 
sone his house betwixt the said Joseph [and his] wiefe.” Whereupon 
Thomas Bransby, “Comander’” of the “Plantation” of Archer's Hope called 
upon Jonnes and others to come to him. Bransby went on ahead and Jonnes 
and Robert Crew, a fellow servant, followed to Johnson's home. They found 
Johnson and Bransby “fallen fowle together.” When separated Bransby, 
thoroughly exasperated, it seems, was moved to disclose “this I have for 
partinge a Newgate birde and a Bridewell whore.” Later Bransby cau 
tioned Johnson that “Yf he did beat and abuse his wiefe any more he would 
beate him tyghtlie unless the Governor commanded the contrary.” Johnson 
was guilty, too, of going too far ‘ ‘abroad with his piece, very far from his 
house and in great danger of the Enemie” despite Bransby’s threat to disarm 
him. He even in fact “presented his peece against Mr. Branshie” and on 
more than one occasion threatened him. The court was forced to take action 


14H. R. McIlwaine, ed., Minutes of the Council and General Court of Colonial Virginia 


(Richmond, 1924), p. 153. 
15VMHB, XXIX, 299-300. Christopher Hall died, it seems, prior to February 1628. 
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on Johnson's “contempt against the Comande of the Plantacone as also for 
the Contynuall assaultinge of his wiefe” and required that he be bonded for 
£40 with “sufficient securitie” for “good behaviour.” In 1628 Johnson, now 
designated as a “planter,” was in court once again for his failure “to keepe 
the peace.”"” 

The fact that Archer's Hope had a commander and that the inhabitants 
had been cautioned not to go far from their homes alone, even when armed, 
leads to the conclusion that there was still danger from the Indian — “the 
Enemie” — in 1625. At the same time there is evidence of expanding agri- 
culture and increasing population. Fines were levied against those who had 
“offended” against an act for planting corn and on occasion payments were 
necessary for “damage” that unconfined “hogges” did to growing maize. To- 
bacco cultivation was practiced.” Debts, too, became troublesome and there 
was, on occasion, violence — murder.”* The need for marked property boun- 
daries, too, became evident even in 1626." Such was life in the settled 
community of Archer’s Hope in the second, third, and fourth decades of the 
Virginia Colony. 

Contemporary with the origin of the settlement here was the establish- 
ment of a tract known as “The Geabe [“Gleabe”] Land.” This was set 
aside for the use of the church and closely associated with the Jamestown 
church and its minister. This land, located adjacent to Mill Creek, was 
directly west of and adjoined the Archer’s Hope area being separated from 
it by a small inlet. This soon became known as Glebe Gut. The names 
Glebe and Glebe Gut continue current today. It may be significant that 
the Glebe land was located across Back River from Jamestown and was very 
close to the 750-acre tract which the Reverend Richard Buck had in Archer's 
Hope.” This land, for a long time continued in its accustomed use. In 
1628, for example, the records disclose that a court order was given “Mr. 


16V MHB, XXIV, 62-63; XXX, eat 

17V MHB, XIX, 377; XXX, 265. 

18VMHB, VII, 382-383; XXVII, 141. In 1629 Edward Wallis was accused of “wilfull murder 
by him done and committed.” The jury found him guilty and his estate was confiscated. How- 
ever, when he filed a “petition in writinge” and obtained the support of others, this together 
with “a valuable consideration compounded and agreed” was sufficient to have Governor John 
Potts restore to him his estate to enjoy “as formerlie he did.” 

19VMHB, XXVI, 243. In 1626 Edwaid Grindon petitioned to have the patent issued earlier 
to William Spence to “be layd out & bounded.” Spence’s administrators had neglected this. 

20Hotten, Lists, p. 270; Records Va. Co., IV, 556. There were glebe lands in each of the cor- 
porations and that on Back River, being discussed here, was for the Corporation of James City. 
(Brown, The First Republic, p. 621.) A deed of 1666 refers to Glebe Gut as the “Eastermost 
Gleab Creeke.” This s inference suggests that at this date Mill Creek may have been known 
as the Westernmost Glebe Creek. (Grant in College of William and Mary Library. ) 
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Francis Bolton Minister [at] James Citty” to have “leave to make a lease of 
the Gleabe land neare unto Archers Hope.”™ 

Seemingly after the middle of the seventeenth century the distinct com- 
munity aspects of the Archer’s Hope area were lost. In the spread of settle- 
ment it became engulfed in a larger unit of political expansion. It remained, 
however, in a settled state with its fields in use and its people busy. It 
would appear that holdings increased in size and it became an area of small 
farms and estates. 

One such property was that of William Spratley who was established 
here in the eighteenth century and in 1765-1766 had an account with the 

College of William and Mary for beef, mutton, and fish.” The Ludwell 
family, too, had holdings “at Archers Hope” in the eighteenth century. 
When in 1767 this property passed from Philip Ludwell to his daughter 
Frances, it would appear that it was being operated as a particular unit, or 
quarter, of a rather extensive holding. Listed as being here were some 11 
negroes, 40 cattle, 49 sheep, hogs, tools, and equipment as well as corn 
and tobacco.” 

The cartographers with the American and French forces in 1781 mapped 
this and adjoining areas since they featured in military operations that were 
climaxed in the allied victory at Yorktown. Such maps specifically show the 
Glebe, Spratleys, and Archer's Hope and suggest that there was a plantation 
unit or small group of buildings at each of these localities. That called the 
Glebe was directly at the head of Glebe Gut and that labeled Archer's Hope 
was specifically in the little peninsula just at the mouth of the Creek on its 
west side. This was the now shrunken Archer's Hope that featured promi- 
nently for a day in the concentration of troops for the assault on Cornwallis 
at Yorktown. 

In late September 1781 a number of the French and American transports 
with troops from the North, particularly those of Comte de Rochambeau, 
anchored just off shore much as the Susan Constant, Godspeed, and Dis- 
covery had done in 1607. From the transports small boats took their cargo 
of soldiers ashore. Here a temporary encampment was made on September 
25 at the “Point de debarquement.” The next day the troops took the road 
that led to Williamsburg from the cluster of five building groups that then 
stood on the little peninsula at the mouth of Archer’s Hope (College) 


21MclIlwaine, Minutes of the Council, p. 174. 

22William and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser., XVI, 171. Sprately was a member of the Committee 
of Safety for James City County in 1774. He was the son of John Spratley who died in 1728 
There is a place on the James today in the Archer's Hope area still known as Spratleys. 


2VMHB, XIX, 288, and XXI, 400, 
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Creek. A detailed plan of the camp and the immediate area at “Archers 
hope” has been preserved. The original sketch can be seen in the Berthier 
manuscripts in the Princeton University Library. It is reproduced here.” 

There are no visible reminders of this Revolutionary War activity on the 
site today. There is, however, a very real reminder of the Civil War which 
came eighty years later. One of the works built by the Confederates in their 
fortification of the route of the James in 1861 is still in evidence — an en- 
trenchment laying athwart the land end of the little peninsula at the west 
side of the mouth of College (Archer's Hope) Creek. This, as the works in 
the Neck-of-Land and at Jamestown, never featured in a battle. They were, 
however, taken over by the Union Army together with their ordnance re- 
ported to total in aggregate some nine eight-inch Columbiads and four navy 
thirty-two pounders.” 

For many years now the Archer's Hope area has not been readily acces- 
sible to visitors. Completion of the Colonial Parkway from Williamsburg 
to Jamestown ends this. The course of this scenic roadway, a part of Co- 
lonial National Historical Park, from Williamsburg is south to the James 
River. It crosses College Creek at its mouth and turns west passing through 
Archer's Hope as it parallels the James and Back Rivers to Glasshouse 
Point just above Jamestown.” Thus, the area first viewed by the English 
on May 12, 1607 (and possibly by the Spanish some thirty-seven years be- 
fore), the scene of the early Archer's Hope community, and the landing 
point and encampment site of troops moving toward Yorktown in 1781, is 
now easily accessible to those interested in these bits of the American story. 


APPENDIX 
An attempt has been made here, insofar as possible, to list those who were resi- 


dents of the Archer's Hope area or owned land there in the early days. Land owner- 
ship is not in itself sufficient to establish a person as a bona fide resident. 


Andrews, Joakin—On February 20, 1619, William Fairfax patented land near 
Archer's Hope adjacent to William Cap and Joakin Andrews. In 1625 there is 


244A plan — “Position of the Combined Army Under Command of Major General Marquis 
de la Fayette from 8-26 September, 1781” (published map in archives of Colonial Williamsburg, 
Williamsburg, Va.); “Carte de la Virginie: ~~ ou precis de la Campagne 1781 en Virginie 
pour servir a L’intelligence de la Carte”; Desandrouins, “Carte des Environs de Williamsburg 
en Virginie.” September, 1781; “Plan du debarquement et de la Marche de la Division Com- 
mandee par le M. de St. Simon sa reunion avec le Corps du M. de la Fayette . . .” (Clements 
Library ). 

The last listed map carries the notation at the mouth of College Creek, “debarquement de 
l'armee du Rochambeau et de sous artillerie de siege.” There is a photostatic copy of the Berthier 
plan in the library of Colonial National Historical Park. 

25Tyler, Jamestown and James River (1906), pp. 96-97 

26See map for the route between Williamsburg and Glasshouse Point. 
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record that he had been granted 100 acres at Archer's Hope. He was dead in 1624. 
(Nugent, Abstracts, p. 109; Hotten, Lists, p. 271; Brown, Republic, p. 622.) 

Badeley, John — He came to Virginia in the Hopewell in 1623 and was, in 1625, 
at 24 a servant of John Elison at Archer’s Hope. (Hotten, Lists, pp. 230-231.) 

Bale, Alexander — Killed by the Indians at Ensign Spence's house in 1622. (Records 
Va. Co., Ill, §70.) 

Bolton, Francis — He was minister at Jamestown in 1628 when he was granted a 
lease of the “Gleabe land nere unto Archers Hope.” (Minutes of the Council, 
p-174.) 

Bottom, John — In 1624 he was living at Archer's Hope. (Hotten, Lists, pp. 180 181.) 

Bransby [Branshie] [Bransley], Thomas — He came to Virginia in the Charitie. He 
was “Commander of ye Plantation” of Archer's Hope in 1625 and evidently lived 
here. On January 11, 1626, he was referred to as a gentleman of Archer's Hope. 
(Hotten, Lists, pp. 230-231; VMHB, XXIV, 62-63, and XXVII, 141.) 

Brewster, Richard — He was granted 150 acres at Archer's Hope prior to May 1625 
and 14 years later he was one of three tobacco viewers for Archer's Hope and the 
vicinity west of the creek. In 1629 he was a burgess for Neck-of-land. He was 
in Virginia before 1623 and in 1626 had 100 acres at Archer's Hope. (Hotten, 
Lists, p. 271; VMHB, V, 120, and XXVII, 295; Encyclopedia of Virginia Biography, 
ed., by Lyon G. Tyler [New York, 1915], I, 194.) 

Brice, Thomas — Thomas and Sarah Brice assigned Archer's Hope to Roger Webster 
who assigned it, in 1648, to his three daughters. (Tyler, Jamestown and James 
tiver (1906, p. 234.) 

Browne, Thomas — One of three tobacco viewers for the area east of Archer's Hope 
Creek in 1639. (VMHB, V, 120.) 

Browne, William — He died at Archer's Hope in 1624. CHotten, Lists, p. 231.) 

Browning, John —In 1629 Browning secured the 250 acres at Archer's Hope for- 
merly granted to John Jefferson in 1619. In 1628 this had been granted to John 
Utie. Later in 1646 it passed to Browning's son William. A John Browning was 
burgess from Elizabeth City in 1629 and 1630. (Nugent, Abstracts, p. 168, Ency. 
Va. Biog., 1, 197.) 

Browning, William — On April 10, 1646, he inherited from his father, John Brown- 
ing 650 acres “Within the limits of Archer's Hope” bounded east on the “Ponds 
dividing this land from Martins Hundred.” (Nugent, Abstracts, p. 168.) 

Buck, Richard — In May 1625 Richard Buck is reported to have had 750 acres of land 
“by Patent” at “Archer's hope.” This was the largest of the listed holdings. He 
came to Virginia with Gates in 1610 and is said to have been a graduate of Oxford. 
He was minister at Jamestown from 1610 till his death in the 1621-1624 period. 
He was chaplain of the Assembly in 1619. His widow Bridget married John Bur 
rows and later John Bromfield. He had four, possibly five children — Sarah, 
Benoni, Gershom, Peleg, and Elizabeth. Elizabeth married Sergeant Thomas 
Crump. (Records Va, Co., IV, 556; Ency. Va. Biog., I, 198.) 

Cap, William — On February 20, 1619, William Fairfax patented land near Archer's 
Hope adjacent to William Cap and Joakin Andrews. Perhaps this was William 
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Capps who was in Virginia before 1619 and for many years took an active part in 
Virginia affairs and was a man held in high esteem. (Nugent, Abstracts, p. 109. 
There is a lengthy account in Ency. Va. Biog., I, 98-99.) 

Carter, Thomas — On May 8, 1626, 100 acres which had been assigned to him for 
his venture as an old planter was reassigned to Richard Kingsmill as was 100 acres 
made over to him by Captain Ralph Hamor as the result of a court order of Janu- 
ary 23, 1624. (VMHB, XXV, 341.) 

Claiborne, William — Captain Claiborne was listed as having 250 acres at Archer's 
Hope in 1625. Perhaps he was seeking additional confirmation of this when, on 
December 12 of the same year, he, a “Counsellor of Estate,” asked the Court for 
250 acres “sytuate about Archer's Hope and abutting westerly upon land of Joakin 
Androos & easterly uppon the land of Lieut. John Jeffersone, Southlie uppon the 
main river & northerly uppon the maine lande.” The court agreed if he would 
“plant or seate” it in seven years. This William Claiborne, born about 1587, in 
1621 was engaged to go to Virginia as a surveyor at a salary of £30 per year plus 
a house. He arrived with Governor ‘Wyatt in that year. In 1625 Yeardley named 
him Secretary of State for the Colony and a member of the Council. He was a 
councilor in 1627. He was restored to the secretaryship by the House of Bur- 
gesses in 1652, a post which he held till the Restoration. In April 1624 and in 
1644 he led expeditions against the Indians and in 1631 established a trading settle- 
ment on Kent Island. Archer's Hope was only one of the holdings which he ac- 
quired. (Hotten, Lists, p. 271; VMHB, I, 314-316, and XXIV, 247.) 

Comandres, John — He was granted 100 acres in the Archer's Hope area on Febru- 
ary 20, 1619, perhaps in the vicinity of Claiborne’s holding of 1625. CNugent, 
Abstracts, p. 178.) 

Commins, Nicholas — In 1639 he was one of three tobacco viewers for the area east 
of Archer's Hope Creek. (VMHB, V, 120.) 

Coney, Henry — A burgess for Archer's Hope and the “Glebe” land in 1629/30, in 
September 1632, and again in 1633. He is said to have lived at “Coney bor- 
ough.” (Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1619-1658/9, pp. ix, xi, xii; Ency. 
Va. Biog., I, 216.) 

Corder, Thomas —In 1624 he was living at Archer’s Hope. (CHotten, Lists, pp. 
180-181.) 

Crew, Robert — At Archer’s Hope in 1625, he was 23 and had come to Virginia in 
the Marmaduke in 1623. CHotten, Lists, pp. 230-231.) 

Davis, John —One of three tobacco viewers in 1639 for Archer's Hope and the 
vicinity west of Archer's Hope Creek. (VMHB, V, 120.) 

Doe, Thomas — He represented Archer's Hope in the Assembly of 1629. (Journals 
of the House of Burgesses, 1619-1658/9, p. viii.) 

Elison, Mrs, Ellin — She was with her husband at Archer’s Hope in 1624. She came 
to Virginia in the Charitie. (Hotten, Lists, pp. 180-181, 230-231.) 

Elison, George — “A Child,” died in 1624 at Archer’s Hope. (Hotten, Lists, p. 231.) 

Elison, John — Resident at Archer's Hope in 1624, he came to Virginia in the Pros 
perous and was still at Archer's Hope in 1625 with his wife Ellin and one servant. 


(Hotten, Lists, pp. 180-181, 230-231.) 
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Fairfax, William — “Yeoman of James Citty.” He received on February 20, 1619, 
a grant of 200 acres as “An Ancient Planter” (100 acres for himself and 100 for 
his wife Margery also an “old planter”). This included 12 acres in Jamestown 
Island about his mansion house and 188 “near Archers Hope.” The latter was 
bounded on the south by the great river and on the north by the “maine land.” 
In 1625 he is listed as having earlier been granted 200 acres at Archer's Hope by 
patent. He was killed at Ensign Spence’s house during the massacre. This seem- 
ingly was the same Fairfax who was living on Jamestown Island in 1618 and whose 
children were killed by the Indians while he was at church one Sunday morning, 
(Records Va, Co., Ill, 570; Hotten, Lists, p. 271; Nugent, Abstracts, p. 109; 
VMHB, XXXIII, 114. See Travels and Works of Captain John Smith, ed. by 
Edward Arber and A. G. Bradley (Edinburg, 1910), Il, 538.) 

Farley Ann — She, “a child,” was living at Archer's Hope in 1624. (Hotten, Lists, 
pp. 180-181, 230-231.) 

Farley, Mrs. Jane — She came to Virginia in 1623 in the Ann and was at Archer's 
Hope in 1624 and 1625. (Hotten, Lists, pp. 180-181, 230-231.) 

Farley, Thomas — He came to Virginia in the Ann in 1623, settled at Archer's Hope 
and was stil] there with his daughter Ann and a servant in 1625. He was a burgess 
for Archer’s Hope in 1631/32. In March 1629/30 he represented the plantations 
between Harrop and Archer's Hope and Martin’s Hundred. CHotten, Lists, pp. 
180-181, 230-231; Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1619-1658/9, p. x; Ency. Va. 
Biog., 1, 232.) 

Fitt, Ann — In 1627 Robert Fitt’s wife, Ann, was a principal in a court case involv- 
ing disorderly conduct at Archer's Hope. She had come over in the Abigail. (Tyler, 
Jamestown and James River (1906), p. 234; VMHB, XXIX, 299-300.) 

Fitt, Robert —- On September 17, 1627, he was a principal in a court case involving 
disorderly conduct at Archer's Hope. He and David Mansfeild, on February 9, 
1628, obtained a lease for 100 acres at Archer's Hope formerly held by William 
Harmon and Christopher Hall, deceased. He came to Virginia in the George. 
(Tyler, Jamestown and James River [1906], p. 234; VMHB, XXIX, 299-300.) 

Fowler, John — He and William Spence in 1619 patented 500 acres called Archer's 
Hope bounded on the west by the glebe land and on the east by Fowler's Neck. 
In 1625 he, with William Spence, is listed as one of those having received 300 
“Acres planted” at Archer's Hope. Very likely he is the same of that name killed 
by the Indians at Ensign Spence’s house in 1622. (Records Va, Co., Ill, 570, IV, 
556; Hotten, Lists, p. 271; Tyler, Jamestown and James River [1907], p. 234.) 

Fox (?), Winster—In 1648 his land at Archer's Hope abutting east on Richard 
Richards’ grant of 350 acres (which included the Claiborne grant of December 
12, 1625) was in the possession of Captain Humphrey Higginson. (Nugent, 
Abstracts, p. 178.) 

Goldbourne, Edward — He and his wife, Mary, on October 9, 1640, sold to Robert 
Miles 100 acres at Archer's Hope “with all the howses, etc., thereon.” (Nugent, 
Abstracts, p. 125.) 

Greenhill, Nicholas — In 1625, at the age of 24, he was in Archer's Hope, having 

come to Virginia in the Marmaduke in 1623. (Hotten, Lists, pp. 230-231.) 
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Grindall [Grindon], Edward — He purchased (possibly in the 1620's) a goo-acre 
grant at Archer's Hope which had been issued to George Sandys on December 4, 
1624. It later passed to John Browning and, in 1646, to his son William Browning. 
On November 1, 1624, Edward Grindon, gentleman, took up a tract of land “as 
yett untaken upp or bespoken” between Ensign Spence’s land and the Glebe land. 
(Nugent, Abstracts, p. 168; Minutes of the Council, pp. 27-28.) 

Grubb, John — There is record in 1625 that Grubb had previously been granted 100 
acres at Archer's Hope. He had been killed by the Indians in 1622. (Alexander 
Brown, Genesis of the United States [Boston, 1890], I], 622; Hotten, Lists, p. 271.) 

Hall, Amy — She was the wife of Christopher Hall. On September 17, 1627, she 
was the chief principal in a court case involving disorderly conduct at Archer's 
Hope. She had a house at Archer's Hope in 1627. (Tyler, Jamestown and James 
River [1906], p. 234; VMHB, XXIX, 299-300.) 

Hall, Christopher — Prior to February 9, 1628, he and William Harmon had a lease 
of 100 acres at Archer's Hope. Under this date Harmon (Hall was dead) trans 
ferred it to Robert Fitt and David Mansfeild. Previously Hall had lived at James- 
town. Evidently his property passed to his wife Amy, who had a house here in 
1627. On September 17, 1627, Hall was a principal in a court case involving 
disorderly conduct at Archer's Hope. (VMHB, XXIX, 299-300; Tyler, Jamestown 
and James River [1906], p. 234.) 

Harris, Lieutenant — He was living at Archer’s Hope in 1624. (Hotten, Lists, pp. 180 
181.) 

Harrison, William — He was a principal in a court case involving disorderly conduct 
at Archer's Hope on September 17, 1627. (Tyler, Jamestown and James River 
[1906], p. 234; VMHB, XXIX, 299-300.) 

Harmon, William — There is reference to his house “at Archer's Hope” on Febru- 
ary 9, 1628, when he “surrendered & putt over all his title & right in the lease of 
one hundred acres of land at Archer's Hope belonging unto him & Christopher 
Hall deceased” to Robert Fitt and David Mansfeild. There is reference to his resi 
dence in 1627. (VMHB, XXIX, 299-300.) 


Harvey, Sir John — On August 31, 1633, “The Gov’r surrenders 500 acres at archer’s 
hope & has in lieu 500 at Powhatan’s Swamp near Powhatan’s tree.” Sir John 
Harvey was governor of Virginia from 1630 until deposed in 1635. He was again 
governor 1637-1639. He was in Virginia in 1624 and had property at Jamestown. 
(VMHB, XIII, 390. There is an account of Harvey in Ency. Va. Biog. from which 
this is, in part, drawn.) 

Higginson, Humphrey — One of three tobacco viewers in 1639 for the area east of 
Archer's Hope Creek. Captain Humphrey Higginson in 1648 was in possession 
of the land in Winster Fox (?) which lay to the west of a grant to Richard 
Richards which included the 250-acre Claiborne grant of December 12, 1625. 
He was born in 1607 and came to Virginia in the George in 1635. On February 
6, 1638, he received a grant of 700 acres called “Tuttey’s Neck” adjoining Harop 
(now Williamsburg) on a branch of Archer's Hope Creek across from Kingsmill 
Neck. He was named to the Council in 1641. Judging by an action of the As 
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sembly in 1656, he had been in England for some time. He died there at a later 
date. (Ency. Va. Biog., I, 112; Nugent, Abstracts, p. 178; VMHB, V, 120.) 

Holmes, George — On August 4, 1635, he secured 150 acres at the head of the creek 
which parted Archer’s Hope and Jockes Neck. (W. & M. Quart., 1st ser » IX, 14.) 

Jefferson, John — Lieutenant Jefferson had land which adjoined that pate nted by 
George Sandys in 1624. It may have formed the west boundary of Sandys and 
conceivably was east of Archer's Hope —a patent issued it seems in 1619. Jefter 
son was a London merchant who came to Virginia in the Bona Nova in 1618. In 
1619 he represented Flower 'ieu Hundred in the Assembly. After three years in 
Virginia he returned to England in June 1622. Here he testified against John 
Martin who had disregarded the sovereignty of the Company. In 1623 the King 
named him to the commission created to report on conditions in Virginia. He has 
been called a “hearty friend” to the Company. He, it seems, is not to be confused 
with another John Jefferson — a blacksmith and a tenant of Captain Francis West 
of the Council. This John was in Elizabeth City in 1624, but in 1625 is listed for 
the Corporation of James City. (W. & M. Quart., 1st ser., I, 12; Records Va. Co., 
IV, 556; Nugent, Abstracts, 168; Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine, V1, 199-200; VMHB, LXV, 157, 160.) 

Johnson, John — Johnson patented 100 acres on a branch of Archer's Hope Creek 
in 1624 in his right as a yeoman and ancient planter. This, in 1625, was listed as 
at “Archer's Hope.” In 1624 he was living at Jamestown with his wife Anne, son 
John, and daughter Anne. Anne married Edward Travis, ancestor of a family long 
resident on the Island. (VMHB, I, 90; Hotten, Lists, p. 271; Eney. Va. Biog., 
I, 265.) 

Johnson, Joseph — At Archer's Hope in 1624, he was still there in 1625. He reached 
Virginia on the William and Thomas. There is reference to his house in 1625. 
Johnson in 1628 was noted as a planter. (Hotten, Lists, pp. 180-181; VMHB, 
XXIV, 62-63, and XXX, 265.) 

Johnson, Margrett — She was at Archer's Hope with her husband Joseph poe in 
1625. She had come to Virginia in the Abigaile. (Hotten, Lists, pp. 230-231. 

Jones, Chadwallader — He came to Virginia in the Marmaduke in 1623. In 63 
when listed at Archer's Hope, he was 22 years old. (Hotten, Lists, pp. 230-231. 

Kingsmill, Richard — He is listed in 1625 with 200 acres, by court order, “planted” 
and another 300 acres by “Pattent.” On May 8, 1626, Kingsmill added 100 acres 
formerly assigned to Thomas Carter, “an old Planter,” and 100 acres which had 
been assigned to him by Captain Ralph Hamor. In 1625 he was living with his 
wife Jane and daughter Susan at the “Neck-of-Land” which in 1624 he repre 
sented in the Assembly. Afterwards he lived on Jamestown Island. An only daugh 
ter survived him and she married (1) Colonel William Tayloe and (2) Colonel 
Nathaniel Bacon. He used the same arms as Sir William Kingsmill of Hampshire, 
England. (Hotten, Lists, p. 271; VMHB, XXV, 341; Ency. Va. Biog., I, 272.) 

Kirkman, Francis — He received a grant of more than 747 acres from Governor 
Berkeley which seemingly embraced the river frontage from College Creek to 
Glebe Gut. This included the 500 acres granted to Lucy, Judith, and Jane Webster 
in 1646. (Manuscript grant in College of William and Mary Library.) 
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Lottis, Mrs. — She was living at Archer's Hope in 1624. CHotten, Lists, pp. 180-181.) 

Lottis, Rowland — He was living at Archer's Hope in 1624. CHotten, Lists, pp. 
180-181.) 

“Maid servant” of Bransbyes [Bransby ?] — Died at Archer's Hope in 1624. (Hot- 
ten, Lists, pp. 230-231.) 

Mansfeild {Mansell}, Davis — He and Robert Fitt obtained, on February 9, 1627, a 
lease for 100 acres at Archer's Hope formerly held by Christopher Hall, deceased, 
and William Harmon. He had come to Virginia in the Bona Nova in 1619 and 
had been a servant of George Sandys. He served as tobacco viewer for Neck-of- 
Land (1639), as burgess for Martin’s Hundred (1632-1633), as burgess for Archer's 
Hope, Neck-of-Land, and Johnson’s Neck (1639), and as burgess for James City 
County (1652). Later he moved to the Northern Neck. (Journals of the House of 
Burgesses, 1619-1658/9, p. xiii; VMHB, XXIX, 299; Ency. Va. Biog., I, 283; 
W. & M. Quart., 1st ser., IX, 14.) 

Miles, Robert —On October 9, 1640, he obtained from Edward Goldbourne and 
Mary, his wife, 100 acres with “all the howses, etc., thereon lying & being at 
Archer's Hope.” (Nugent, Abstracts, p. 124.) 

Moyse [Moyses], Theodore — He represented Archer's Hope in the Assembly of 
1629. In 1629-1630 he represented Archer's Hope and the Glebe Land. There is 
some evidence of residence here in 1627. He was in Virginia in 1625. (Journals 
of the House of Burgesses, 1619-1658/9, pp. viii, ix; Eney. Va. Biog., | 295; VMHB, 
299-300. ) 

Perry, George — There is record that Perry had been granted 100 acres at Archer's 
Hope previous to his residence there in 1625. CHotten, Lists, p. 271.) 

Pran, Georg — He was living at Archer's Hope in 1624. (Hotten, Lists, pp. 180-181.) 

Prouse, George — Listed for Archer's Hope in 1625, he had come to Virginia in the 
Diana. (Hotten, Lists, pp. 230-231.) 

Richards, Richard ~ He received, on November 12, 1648, a grant of 350 acres “at 
Archers Hope, called by the name of Little town.” It bounded west on land of 
Winster Fox (?), then in possession of Captain Humphrey Higginson and east on 
land of John Jefferson then in possession of Mary Williams. This embraced 250 
acres granted to Captain William Claiborne on December 12, 1625, and 100 acres 
granted to John Comandres on February 20, 1619, and bought by Richards. He 
was a burgess for “Captain Perry's downward to Hog Island” in 1632 and for 
James City County in 1641. (Nugent, Abstracts, p. 178; Ency. Va. Biog., I, 313.) 

Richmond, William — Massacred by the Indians at William Spence’s house in 1622. 
(Records Va. Co., Ill, §70.) 

Sanders, George —In 1624 he was living at Archer's Hope. (Hotten, Lists, pp. 
180-181.) 

Sandys, George — He received 100 acres in Archer's Hope in 1624 on the basis of 
headrights. In the same year, on December 4, he received a patent of 400 acres 
in the precincts of Archer's Hope — adjoining the “land of Lt. John Jefferson, 
Eastward upon the ponds, deviding it from land of Martins hundred.” George 
was the youngest son of Dr. Edwin Sandys. A distinguished man of letters (in 
Virginia he translated parts of Ovid and Vergil), he attended Oxford and toured 
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Europe. He became treasurer of the Virginia Company and came to Virginia, in 
1621, where he served well. He wrote an account of the massacre. He returned 
to England, became “Gentleman of the King’s Privy Chamber” and died there 
in 1643. (Nugent, Abstracts, p. 4; VMHB, I, 91; W. & M. Quart., 1st ser., L. 82) 

Shotton, Nicholas — He came to Virginia in the Ann in 1623 and was at Archer's 
Hope in 1624. In 1625 he, then 40 years old, was still there and a servant of 
Thomas Farley. (Hotten, Lists, pp. 180-181, 230-231.) 

Smith, Roger — Captain Smith is listed in 1625 as having, by court order, 100 acres 
at Archer's Hope. This may have been 96 rather than 100 since in December 1624 
it is recorded that he took up four acres in James City with “The remainder being 
96 acs .. . taken up at Archer's Hope by order of Court the 12 Dec. 1625.” (Hotten, 
Lists, p. 271; Nugent, Abstracts, p. 2.) 

Spence, William — He was an ensign with a house at Archer's Hope in which five 
were massacred by the Indians in 1622. Ensign Spence and John Fowler patented 
500 acres called Archer's Hope. It was bounded west by the glebe land and east 
by Fowler's Neck. In 1625 he, with John Fowler, is listed as having received 300 
“Acres planted” at Archer's Hope. He, a “yeoman and ancient planter,” came to 
Virginia in 1608 (First Supply). An “honest, valiant and industrious laborer” he 
was a “farmer” at Jamestown in 1614, being the first to choose his land. He was 
promoted to ensign and was a burgess for Jamestown in 1619. In 1624 he patented 
12 acres on the Island. At that time he had a wife Alice, and a daughter Alice, 
born in 1620. He was a burgess for Mulberry Island in 1624 and again in 1632 
1633. (Records Va. Co., Ill, 570, IV, 556; Hotten, Lists, p. 271; Ency. Va. Biog., 
I, 329.) 

Staples, Richard — He was granted 150 acres at Archer's Hope prior to May 1625. 
(Hotten, Lists, p. 271.) 

“The Tinker” — Killed at Ensign Spence’s house in the massacre of 1622. (Records 
Va. Co., III, 570.) 

Thompson, John — One of three tobacco viewers for Archer's Hope and the vicinity 
west of Archer's Hope Creek in 1639. (VMHB, V, 120.) 

Townshend, Richard — He represented “Archies Hope” and Martin's Hundred in the 
Assembly of 1628. In 1629 he attended the Assembly, but for the area between 
Archer's Hope and Martin’s Hundred. He was born in 1606, or 1607, and came 
to Virginia in 1620 as an apprentice to Dr. John Pott. He rose to be a leading 
man in the Colony. In 1630 he moved to the York area. He became a justice and 
later a councilor. He was a large landholder in later days and made several trips 
to England. (VMHB, IX, 173; Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1619-1658/o9, 
p. ix; Ency. Va. Biog., I, 106.) 

Upton, John — He was a principal in a court case involving disorderly conduct at 
Archer's Hope on September 17, 1627. A Captain John Upton came to Virginia 
in 1622, aged 26. He settled in Isle of Wight which he represented in the Assem 
bly for many years between 1629 and 1647. He was a justice for a long period. 


In 1645 when the Assembly provided for a mint he was made mint master general. 
His will was proved in 1652. (Tyler, Jamestown and James River [1906], p. 234; 


VMHB, XXIX, 299-300; Ency. Va. Biog., 1, 347.) 
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Utie (Uti), John —In 1628 John Utie secured a grant at Archer's Hope —a grant 
issued in 1619 to John Jefferson. In 1629 it was issued again to John Browning. 
From him in 1646 it passed to his son, William Browning. John Utie as an ensign 
was living at Hog Island with his wife and son John in 1623. In 1629 he was a 
burgess for the area between Archer's Hope and Martin’s Hundred — for Hog 
Island in the next session. Governor Harvey added him to the Council. In 1630 
a resolution of the Council said he and John West had “seated” the first settle- 
ment on York River and gave each 600 acres. When Harvey became a difficult 
governor Utie was a leader of the opposition and is said, in anger, to have struck 
Harvey. He participated in Harvey's deposition. (Nugent, Abstracts, p. 168; Ency. 
Va. Biog., 1, 93-94; Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1619-1658/g9, p. viii.) 

Wallis, Edward — He was described in 1629-1630 as “late of Archer's Hope in Vir- 
ginia, Gent.” (VMHB, VII, 382-383.) 

Webster, Jane — Received a grant of 500 acres “Commonly known by the name of 
Archer's Hope.” (W. & M. Quart., 1st ser., 1, 93.) 

Webster, Judith — Received a grant of 500 acres “Commonly known by the name of 
Archer's Hope.” (W. & M. Quart., ist ser., 1, 93.) 

Webster, Lucy — Received a grant of 500 acres “Commonly known by the name of 
Archer's Hope.” (W. & M. Quart., 1st ser., I, 93.) 

Webster, Roger — He assigned Archer's Hope in 1646 to his three daughters. He in 
turn had been assigned it by Sarah and Thomas Brice. Webster and his wife Joanna 
in 1625 were living at Hog Island. In 1632 he sat in the Assembly for the “Glebe 
Land and Archer's Hope.” He was probably the father of Major Richard Webster 
of Jamestown. (Tyler, Jamestown and James River [1906], p. 234; Ency. Va. 
Biog., 1, 355; Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1619-1658/o9, p. xi.) 

Williams, Mary — She was in possession in 1648 of the land at Archer's Hope patented 
earlier (1619) by John Jefferson. (Nugent, Abstracts, p. 178.) 

Wood, Percival —- He was a burgess for Archer's Hope in 1631/32. (Journals of 
the House of Burgesses, 1619-1658/g9, p. x.) 
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NOTES and QUERIES 


ANNUAL MEETING — The annual meeting of the Virginia Historical Society will 
be held Monday, January 20, 1958, at the Battle Abbey, North Boulevard and 
Kensington Avenue, Richmond, Virginia. The business meeting will be at 3:30 p.m. 
At 8:30 p.m. Julian Parks Boyd, Editor of the Papers of Thomas Jefferson, will address 
the Society. 


BROTHERS OF THE SPADE —A reprint of Brothers of the Spade: Correspon- 
dence of Peter Collinson of London and of John Custis, of Williamsburg, Virginia, 
1734-1746, by E. G. Swem has been issued by the Barre Gazette, Barre, Massa- 
chusetts. The origina] edition published in 1949 by the American Antiquarian Society 
was reviewed in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (LVII, 337-339) 
by John Melville Jennings. 


JOHN P. BRANCH HISTORICAL PAPERS — Randolph-Macon College, Ash- 
land, Virginia, continues to publish the John P. Branch Historical Papers periodically. 
The latest number (volume V in the new series) issued in December 1956 contains 
“Mid-Nineteenth Century America as Seen by Foreign Travelers” by William Alex 
ander Mabry. It may be obtained from the college for one dollar. 


FAUQUIER ON RATE OF EXCHANGE — Sometime in the year 1762 Governor 
Francis Fauquier of Virginia published a short treatise on the rate of exchange be 
tween Virginia and Great Britain; possibly this essay appeared first in the Virginia 
Gazette and then as a pamphlet. He was answered by the then Receiver-General 
of Virginia, Richard Corbin. Copies of both essays were forwarded to England by 
the Receiver-General. He gave the title of the Governor's piece as: “Some Considera 
tions Upon the Rise and Fall of Exchange as Applicable to the present Circumstances 
of this Colony.” Corbin titled his own rebuttal: “Some further Considerations on the 
Rise and Fall of Exchange How far It is Affected by large Emissions of Paper Money 
with the Disadvantages from our present Establishment of our Paper Currency to 
Credit and the Trading Interest.” 

Although numerous letters of both Corbin and Fauquier make clear their differing 
opinions on the causes of the high rate of exchange then prevailing between Virginia 
and Great Britain, either of these essays would be a valuable additional source of in 
formation on the subject. In the case of Fauquier, the author of an English pamphlet 
on the ways and means of financing the Seven Years War, the recovery of his treatise 
should also further the analysis of his ability as an economist. 

Since only one issue of the Virginia Gazette for the entire year 1762 is known to 
exist, the best hope for the recovery of either of these heretofore unrecorded Virginia 
imprints would seem to lie in libraries of economic literature, in scrapbooks of eight 
eenth-century newspaper clippings, or possibly in other colonial newspapers of 1762 
or early 1763. Assistance in the location of either of these items would be most wel 
come. — John M. Hemphill, II, Research Associate, Colonial Williamsburg, Williams 
burg, Virginia. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Jamestown 350th Anniversary Historical Booklets. Edited by E. G. Swen. 
Williamsburg: Virginia 350th Anniversary Celebration Corporation, 1957. Garrett 
& Massie, Inc., Sales Agent, P. O. Box 1837, Richmond, Virginia. 23 vols. Com 
plete sets in shelf box $11.50; individual booklets 50 cents each. 


Ir is most fitting that the nationally important Jamestown Festival of this year, in 
addition to its colorful pageantry, its showing of historical buildings, sites and exhi- 
bitions, should have available to its millions of visitors a series of authoritative and 
interesting booklets explaining the significance of its colonial history. The success 
of this venture was assured at the outset by the appointment of Dr. E. G. Swem as 
general editor of the series and by his selection of a distinguished group of historical 
scholars as his authors. 

This is not the first series of anniversary booklets to be published but it is by all 
odds the best. The texts are, almost without exception, so attractively written that 
they will be of absorbing interest to the layman while adding much to the accurate 
knowledge of the professional historian. Their excellent bibliographies will guide 
those whose interest has been aroused and who will want to continue their studies of 
the original sources. Their lavish use of ancient and modern maps and illustrations 
add much to the charm and to the historica] interpretation of the subjects covered. 

Virginia is fortunate that its colorful early history was not dominated by a drab 
theology but was recorded by adventurous and rambunctious cavaliers rather than by 
a dour puritanical clergy. The New England historians have held the center of the 
stage for too many years, and it is high time that the much more exciting colonial 
Virginians should at last have their place in the sun. Of course the descendants of 
the First Families have known their history all along, but this distinguished series 
of historical pamphlets will tell the delightful story to the rest of the country for the 
first time. It is an outstanding achievement and those responsible for its successful 
completion should have the thanks of the nation. Now let us look more closely at 
the individual pamphlets. 


1. A Selected Bibliography of Virginia, 1607-1699. By E. G. Swem, Librarian Emeri- 
tus, College of William and Mary, and Joun M. Jenninos, Director, Virginia 
Historical Society, with the collaboration of James A. Servies, Reference Librari- 
an, College of William and Mary. [8], 72 pp., 9 facsimile titles. 


This excellent bibliography of the fundamental works necessary for a general study 
of the history of colonial Virginia forms an excellent guide for the general reader 
and the beginning student of history. 


2. A Virginia Chronology, 1585-1783. By Wiutt1am W. Aspor, Assistant Professor 
of History, College of William and Mary. [4], 76 pp. 
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This clear chronological record, with an appendix containing a list of governors, is 
an indispensable guide to the beginning student. 


3. John Smith's Map of Virginia, with a Brief Account of Its History. By Ben C. 
McCary, Associate Professor of Modern Languages, College of William and 
Mary. Editor of the Quarterly Bulletin, Archaeological Society of Virginia. [4], 
11 pp., 2 facsimilies and folded map. 


This, the most accurate map of Virginia during its first hundred years, was intended 
to accompany Smith’s A Map of Virginia, 1612, but was also issued separately and 
was published in his The Generall Historie of Virginia, 1624, and its reprints, and 
also appeared in Samuel Purchas’ Pilgrimes, 1625, and was copied by many contem- 
porary geographers. It is here reprinted from the tenth and final state containing 
added geographical information. It records lost historical sites so accurately as to be 
indispensable to present day archeologists. This pamphlet tells the essential facts 
about the making of the map and its historical value to students of our day. 


4. The Three Charters of the Virginia Company of London, With Seven Related 
Documents, 1606-1621. With an Introduction by Samugxt M. Bemiss, President, 
Virginia Historica] Society. ix, 128 pp., portrait and seal of James I. 

These are the fundamental documents for the study of the first fifteen years of Vir 
ginia’s history. The three charters are printed for the first time from the official con- 
temporary copies in London and the introduction clearly explains their historical 


significance. 


5. The Virginia Company of London, 1606-1624. By Westey Frank Craven, 
Professor of History, Princeton University. [4], 57 pp., 7 portraits, 4 illustrations. 


An authoritative brief history of the London company which first attempted to pro 
mote the settlement and exploitation of Virginia. 


6. The First Seventeen Years: Virginia, 1607-1624. By Cuances E, Haren, Jr., 
Historian of the Colonial National Historical Park. [6], 118 pp., 2 portraits, 8 
illustrations and map. 

A clear picture of the founding and early life in colonial Virginia based on original 

sources and recent archaeological excavations and including a brief account of over 


fifty of the first settlements, 


7. Virginia Under Charles I and Cromwell, 1625-1660. By Wircome E, Wasn 
BurRN, Research Associate, Institute of Early American History and Culture, and 
Instructor in History, College of William and Mary. [2], 64 PP. 2 portraits and 
3 maps, one folded. 

A fascinating story, based largely on unpublished sources, of a turbulent period when 
the General Assembly was practically independent of the Crown and when Indian 
troubles added to the colony's many difficulties. 
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8. Bacon's Rebellion, 1676. By Tomas J. Werrensaker, Edwards Professor of 
American History Emeritus, Princeton University. [4], 60 pp., portrait, 3 illustra- 
tions and map. 

A splendidly written study by a great historian of one of the most exciting and sig- 
nificant episodes in Virginia history. The popular demand for self-government and 
the suppression of foreign dominance foretold the Revolution. 


g. Struggle Against Tyranny, and the Beginning of a New Era: Virginia, 1677-1699. 
By Ricuarp L. Monwron, Chairman Department of History, College of William 
and Mary. [2], 80 pp., portrait, 3 illustrations, folded map. 

The resistance of the small farmer to the tyranny of the mother country and the 
foundation for the growth and development of the next century. An excellent con- 


tinuation of the narrative. 


10. Religious Life of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century: The Faith of Our Fathers. 
By Gronce MacLaren Brypvon, Historiographer of Diocese of Virginia. [4], 
51 pp., 11 illustrations, 


A fair-minded statement of the difficulties of a devoted clergy in a turbulent era. 


11. Virginia Architecture in the Seventeenth Century. By Henry CuanpLee For- 
MAN, A.L.A. With drawings and photographs by the author. [8], 79 pp., 11 
illustrations from photographs and 41 from line drawings. 

An excellent and most interesting account of colonial Virginia architecture based on 

studies of existing buildings and archaeological excavations. 


12. Mother Earth — Land Grants in Virginia, 1607-1699. By W. St1rr Rosinson, 
Jn., Associate Professor of History, University of Kansas. [2], 77 pp., portrait, 
illustration and 2 facsimile title pages. 

The importance of land grants and the struggle to keep them from becoming too 


great, 


13. The Bounty of the Chesapeake: Fishing in Colonial Virginia. By James Wuar 

Ton, The United States Fish and Wild Life Service. [6], 78 pp., 10 illustrations. 
A fine study of the importance of local fisheries to the economy of the Indian and 
white settler, both for food and as an export. 


14. Agriculture in Virginia, 1607-1699. By Lyman Carrier, Professor of Agriculture, 
Ferrum Junior College. [2], 41 pp., 7 illustrations, 

An excellent brief account of the agriculture of Indian and settler, of the significance 

Cor lack of it) of the growth of livestock, tobacco, silk culture, corn, wheat, hemp 

and flax, with the changes in English agricultural technique made necessary by Vir- 


ginian pioneer conditions, 
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15. Reading, Writing and Arithmetic in Virginia, 1607-1699. Other Cultural Topics. 
By Suste M. Ames, Professor of History Emeritus, Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College. [2], 76 pp., 4 illustrations. 

A most attractive study of the growth of schools, colleges, private instruction, public 

and private libraries and authorship, education abroad and the early days of the Col 


lege of William and Mary, 


16. The Government of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. By Tuomas J. Wenrt- 
ENBAKER, Edwards Professor of American History Emeritus, Princeton University. 


[2], 61 pp., 4 illustrations, 


An inspiring study of the growth of local government in a great commonwealth from 
despotic rule through the growing power of the House of Burgesses to the beginnings 


of independence, 


17. Domestic Life in Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. By Annie Lasn Jesren, 
Member of the Virginia Historical Society. [4], 91 pp., 16 illustrations. 


A fascinating picture of home life in the colony, particularly on the great plantations, 
Deservedly one of the most popular pamphlets in the series. 


18. Indians in Seventeenth-Century Virginia. By Ben C. McCary, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages, College of William and Mary. [4], 93 pp. 9 


illustrations. 


A compact and readable account of the history and prehistory of the local Indians, 
their way of life, manners, customs and beliefs, the locations of their settlements and 


their relations with the white settlers, 


19. How Justice Grew, Virginia Counties: An Abstract of Their Formation, By Man 
rua W. Hien, Member of Executive Committee of the Virginia Historical 
Society. [2], 101 pp., 6 illustrations, 11 charts and 2 maps, one folded. 


The chronological growth and subdivision of shires and counties, important for the 
study of the administration of the individual political units, 


20. Tobacco in Colonial Virginia: “The Sovereign Remedy.” By Metvin Hennpon, 
Graduate Student of the University of Virginia. [2], 53 pp., § illustrations. 


A careful study of the history, agriculture, marketing, and economic significance of 


Virginia's chief crop. 


21. Medicine in Virginia, 1607-1699. By Tuomas P. Hucnes, Assistant Professor 
of History, Washington and Lee University. [2], 78 pp., 4 illustrations. 


Indian and English medicine, prevalent diseases and their treatment, surgery, hos 
pitalization, hygiene, the place of women, the clergy, the law and professional edu 
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cation in the medical life of the colony. A brief but interesting study from con 
temporary records of a little known subject. It’s a wonder any of them survived! 


22. Some Notes on Shipbuilding and Shipping in Colonial Virginia. By Ceninpa 
W. Evans, Librarian Emeritus, The Mariners Museum. [4], 77 pp., 24 il 


lustrations. 


An important topic interestingly developed from original sources by an expert, in- 
cluding shipbuilding, seaports, cargoes and ferries, and a description of every type 


of vessel known to the colony. 


23. A Pictorial Booklet on Early Jamestown Commodities and Industries. By J. Paut 
Ilupson, of the Colonial National Historical Park at Jamestown. Illustrated by 


Sipney E. Kine. [6], 78 pp., §2 illustrations, 


A fascinating album of pictures with descriptive text, reproducing reconstructed 
drawing and paintings based on documentary evidence and archaeological excava- 
tion, with photographs of excavated foundations, tools and household equipment and 
furnishings found at Jamestown, One of the most popular booklets in the series. 


R. W. G. Vau. 
The New-York Historical Society 


A True Discourse of the Present State of Virginia. By Racen Hamor. Facsimile of 
the London edition, 1615, with an Introduction by A. L. Rowse. Richmond: 
Virginia State Library, 1957. xvii, 74 pp. $2.50. 

Tue appearance of the Hamor account, another of the Jamestown Festival Year publi- 
cations, makes available an important source document on early Virginia history. 
This valuable account has long been hard to acquire, and consequently has been less 
used than the more readily available narratives, such as Smith’s General History. The 
Virginia State Library has seen fit to reproduce this as a facsimile, complete with 
all of the difficult reading inherent in the archaic English and printing forms of 1615. 
This, together with poor reproduction qualities, makes for tough going and probably 
will discourage many who should read and use this informative narrative, by a promi- 
nent early Virginian who wrote well and from first hand experience, The narrative 
covers the critical four years from 1610 to 1614 when much was accomplished that 
went far to assure the success of the Virginia settlement which for three years had 
hung precariously in the balance. 

There is a good statement about the Hamor Discourse in the “Prefatory Note” 
and, in the “Introduction,” Dr. Rowse has some good observations on the Virginia 
colony and about Hamor himself. In evaluating Hamor and his work, Dr, Rowse 
offers these very solid and sage remarks. 

It is a pity he did not live longer, to enjoy retirement and some ease [he died in Virginia in 
1626); for with his scholarly standards, his pious devotion to truth, his justice of mind, he might 


have given us a History of Virginia to set beside, and check, John Smith's. What he has left us, 
his Discourse, is chiefly known by the fragment of it imbedded in Smith. It makes there a some- 
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what surprising pee, for its tone is quite different, as Hamor's temper of mind — subdued, 
ious, different, objective — is different from Smith's intensely personal, rumbustious vitality. We 
ow, all the better, how much more Hamor may be trusted.” (p. xvi) 


In the body of his work, Hamor gives an account of events in the colony from his 
arrival in the summer of 1610 until his departure in June 1614. This, it should be 
pointed out, is a basic source for information on the initial stages of the development 
of tobacco as a staple product as on the achievements of Sir Thomas Gates and Sir 
Thomas Dale. Hamor was loud in praise for their work, as well as for the substantial 
contributions (which he details) of Sir Samuel Argall in this period. The author 
has much to say about Pocahontas and this is supplemented in the letters of John 
Rolfe, the Reverend Alexander Whitaker, and Sir Thomas Dale which are appended. 
As is pointed out in the “Introduction,” here is “the true story of Pocahontas, in fact 
and without romancing.” (p. xvii) 

Hamor emphasizes the achievement of peace with the Indians which came partly 
from Dale’s effective military policy and partly from an agreement worked out with 
the Chickahominy Indians. In all of this, it was, perhaps, as Dale reported, the Rolfe- 
Pocahontas marriage was “another knot to binde this peace the stronger.” (p. 55) 
Hamor tells of the concern about the Spanish, alludes to the action taken against the 
French to the north, defends and explains Dale's use of martial law and his new land 
policy, and recounts the opening of new settlements upriver, above Jamestown at 
Henrico and in the Bermuda Hundred area. He, in fact, reviews the state of each 
of the settlements in Virginia in 1614 and covers briefly the economic outlook, re- 
peatedly expressing his faith in the colony and its success. His concluding pages tell 
of another journey to Powhatan’s country that he might “visit Powhatan, & his Court” 
before he returned to England. In this he succeeded, but he failed to get a second 
of the Chief's daughters to return with him to Jamestown — this to wed Sir Thomas 
Dale. 

Since it contains so much of value, it is good to see this Hamor reprint. It should 
serve well until there is a more complete edition of this work with annotations and: 
critical comment. Such is needed not only for this account but for other early Vir- 
ginia material of a related nature. The present volume has no notes, although there 
is a helpful, but thin (three and one-half pages) index. 

Cuarces E, Haren, Jn. 


Colonial National Historical Park 


Virginia Heritage. Edited by Lours B. Waicur. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1957. 50 pp. $1.00. 


On May 24, 1607, a few English adventurers disembarked at present-day Jamestown 
to found the first permanent English settlement in America. From that small] be 
ginning Virginia developed into one of the most important colonies in the Old British 
Empire. From Jamestown to the American Revolution Virginians played an active 
part in remolding English customs and institutions to fit conditions in the New 
World, and developed a society that spawned many of our ablest political leaders 
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in the Revolutionary and Early National Periods and gave forthright and vigorous 
expression to some of our most cherished rights as Americans. Few states have con- 
tributed more to the development of the American Republic; no state has a richer 
heritage. 

Selected aspects of that heritage are treated in Virginia Heritage, which is designed 
to focus attention on the current celebration of Jamestown’s 350th anniversary. It 
first appeared as a supplement of the Washington Post and Times-Herald on March 
31, 1957. Edited by Louis B. Wright, Director of the Folger Shakespeare Library 
and author and editor of several works on colonial Virginia, it is now presented by 
the Public Affairs Press as an attractive fifty-page paper-bound booklet containing 
nearly twenty-five well-chosen illustrations and fifteen essays by professional historians 
and specialists in other fields. Most of the essays are highly readable; several are 
charmingly presented. The editor contributed two, one in which he emphasizes the 
importance of the success of the Jamestown enterprise to the course of American his 
tory and another in which he summarizes the conclusions from his earlier works on 
the colonial Virginia aristocracy. Professor Thomas P, Abernethy of the University 
of Virginia delightfully and authoritatively surveys Virginia’s part in the westward 
movement, and Professor Aubrey C. Land of the University of Nebraska briefly 
narrates the early history of the Shenandoah Valley and points out the differences 
that arose in the eighteenth century between the newly settled western regions and 
the Tidewater East. A. E. Smith and A. Pierce Middleton respectively summarize 
parts of their published works on indentured servitude and the development of to- 
bacco growing in the colony; Charles E. Hatch, Jr., of the National Park Service, 
deals with early efforts to establish the iron industry, The significance of the estab 
lishment and evolution of representative government is treated by Dean Frederick 
D. G. Ribble of the University of Virginia Law School, and the importance of the 
work of the Virginia Convention of 1776 in the movement for independence and in 
giving expression to certain basic American rights is emphasized by Irving Brant, 
biographer of James Madison. A lucid picture of Indian life in the Chesapeake 
region at the time of the Jamestown settlement is presented by Matthew W. Stirling, 
Chief of the Smithsonian Institution's Bureau of American Ethnology. Other essays 
by Marshall Andrews, military operations analyst for Johns Hopkins University; 
Curtis Carroll Davis, free-lance biographer of the Virginia novelist Dr. William A. 
Caruthers; and Frederick D. Nichols, professor of architecture at the University of 
Virginia, treat respectively Virginia military traditions, literary accomplishments, and 
architectural developments. Finally, Robert E. Baker, feature writer of the W ‘ashing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, presents two essays: a brief account of the lives of the 
eight presidents Virginia has given to the United States and a survey of the activities 
now in progress at Jamestown’s 350th anniversary celebration. 

This booklet is a splendid example of what the specialist can do in presenting his 
tory to the public in an informative and interesting manner. More works of this 
nature should be undertaken 

Jack P. Greene 


Michigan State University 
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The Monmouth Episode. By Bayan Lirrie. London: Werner Laurie, 1956. 268 

pp. 255. 

Less than ten years after he had, as Captain-General of the King’s forces, organized 
the expedition sent to suppress Bacon's Rebellion in Virginia, James Scott, Duke of 
Monmouth and Buccleuch, illegitimate son of Charles II, found himself at the head 
of a rebellion against his uncle, James II. The enterprise failed. There followed the 
famous “Bloody Assizes” of Judge Jeffreys, in which hundreds of Monmouth’s ad- 
herents were hanged, beheaded, or, in the case of women traitors, burned alive. After 
drawing and quartering, the heads and quarters of the rebels were boiled in salt and 
tarred for their better preservation, and displayed — sometimes for years — in leading 
centers of meeting and population, Thousands more rebels were condemned in the 
post-rebellion trials but escaped with lesser punishments, such as transportation to 
the colonies. Most of the men transported were sent to the West Indies, though two 
were consigned to a ship going to the York River in Virginia. 

Bryan Little, historian of Bristol, biographer of the architect James Gibbs, and ex- 
pert on West Country topography, has given us an urbane study of the episode, 
especially valuable for its detailed acquaintance with the scene, both man-made and 
natural, on which it was played (well supported visually by photographs, paintings, 
and maps). Nor does the book lack in scholarly depth for being well written and 
suffused with architectural and topographical detail. New manusc ript sources have 
been exploited fully for the first time, particularly the Thynne Papers at Longle at, 
the estate of the Marquis of Bath in Wiltshire. Thomas Thynne (“Tom o' Ten 
Thousand” in reference to his great wealth) was a friend and political adherent of 
Monmouth, and his host at Longleat on Monmouth’s tour of the West in 1680 
When, in 1685, Monmouth began his attempt to depose the newly crowned Catholic 
James II, much of the fighting took place near Longleat. 

Mr. Little displays admirable detachment in analyzing the actions of the two sides 
and traces “the building up of a myth —the Whig myth” about Monmouth’s Re 
bellion after the successful deposition of James II four years later. Profiting by the 
success of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs in dramatizing the cruel burnings under Mary in 
the previous century, the publicists in Dutch William's time created the same loathing 
for Catholic rule with a series of “Martyrologies” for those who had suffered under 
James II and Judge Jeffreys. “If the Monmouth Rebellion, the Assizes, and the exe 
cutions have a message for the twentieth century, they have it by showing that the 
main moving force in politics is not truth, but what people believe to be so. If the 
two are coincident, well and good, but it is the myth that matters.” 

The fear of the English people of a Catholic succession gave meaning to the re 
bellion and provided the only solid basis for the support the Protestant Duke re 
ceived. The fear had to be translated into action, however; and this was accomplished 
in large measure by the circumstances of time and place and the personality of the 
rebel leader. Monmouth’s handsome features and personal magnetism gained him 
supporters. But his leadership was neither fiercely resolute nor militarily inspired and 
he lost adherents as a result. Recruits flocked to him or away from him according 
to the changing tides of battle. The mass of the people sat passively at home while a 
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few thousand men fought, looted, despoiled, deserted, and died. After months of 
inconclusive manoeuvring against his too skillful opponent John Churchill, later 1st 
Duke of Marlborough, a decisive battle was fought at Sedgemoor, near Bridgewater, 
in July 1685. Monmouth’s “cause” collapsed with his defeat. England was not yet 
to be free from the “menace” of “Popish” domination. 

People fall into rebellion as they fall into sin — easily, The penalty for rebellion 
is especially severe, however, since what is a casual sin to the individual may threaten 
the existence of the state. Later writers, removed from the circumstances and atti- 
tudes of the past and morally committed to modern democratic conceptions of gov- 
ernment, tend to see popular insurrections as the expression of libertarian ideals fixed 
immutably in the people's nature, and to see the reaction of government to such 
rebellions as the counter-ideal of an inherent hatred of the people’s liberties. Though 
a deep idealistic division did exist in English society, politically as well as religiously 
based, Monmouth’s Rebellion cannot be considered to be its valid expression. 

Witcoms E, Wasusurn 
Institute of Early American History and Culture 


Tidewater Maryland Architecture and Gardens. By Henry Cuanpier Forman. 
New York: Architectural Book Publishing Company, Inc., 1957. xv, 208 pp. $10.00. 


Mr. Forman’s new book does not appeal to the student of architecture as much 
as his Architecture of the Old South. It probably pleases the public more because 
it is not so technical and is romantic. There is too much genealogy, which may in- 
terest residents of Baltimore and Maryland but is boring to the outsider. 

Mr. Forman is a modern Tacitus and Piranesi combined. The examples he takes 
up are similar to those in his former book but extend into the nineteenth century. 
The first quarter of the new book is scholarly, the second romantic, the third facetious, 
and the last so filled with pathos for the old buildings that the reader is almost on the 
verge of tears. 

The book is very interesting, well-worth owning, and valuable to an architect en- 
gaged in restoration work. Mr. Forman blames the amateur and layman for much of 
the vandalism which has befallen many an architectural treasure which otherwise 
might have been saved if restored by an expert. This writer is forever amazed that 
the layman so often does not hesitate to be his own architect, but refrains from being 
his own doctor or lawyer. 

The most interesting building discussed is the Governor's Castle built in 1639 
and the prototype of the Palace at Williamsburg. Here lived Edmund Andros and 
Francis Nicholson while governors of Maryland before becoming governors of 
Virginia. 

The most interesting garden is that of “Perry Hall,” Talbot County, which is more 
fabulous than the garden of the Palace at Williamsburg. Of the smaller gardens that 
of “Mullikin’s Delight,” said to have been planned by Pierre L’Enfant, is the most 


original and charming. 
Harpen ve V. Pararr, Ill 


Tappahannock, Virginia 
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The Great Plantation: A Profile of Berkeley Hundred and Plantation Virginia from 
Jamestown to Appomattox, By Ciirrorp Dowpry. New York: Rinehart and Com 


pany, Inc., 1957. 320 pp. $6.00. 


Comaininc in this book biographical, economic, and political history, the author con 
centrates attention upon three topics of basic interest to Americans: the home, the 
individual, and the government. The genesis, rise, and decline of the Virginia plan 
tation in general, and of Berkeley Hundred in particular, are placed within the frame- 
work of Virginia history. The plantation, “a dream that molded the environment for 
the individual,” was epitomized in Berkeley Hundred. 

The material is arranged chronologically under the headings, the Age of the Fron- 
tier, the Age of the Aristocrat, the Golden Age, and the Afterglow. In the first division 
there is given at some length the early historical background with a brief introduction 
of the first two Benjamin Harrisons. The third Benjamin Harrison established his 
family at Berkeley Hundred, which Benjamin Harrison Il had purchased. In the 
Age of the Aristocrat, the author paints the “Portrait of a Planter” in three roles, that 
of a man of business, of a grandee, and of a man of destiny. Portrayed are Benjamin 
Harrison III, the shipper, and Benjamin Harrison IV, the grandee, accumulating 
property on a vaster scale, investing his cash in land and slaves, and like his prede 
cessors participating in politics. He accepted “his class responsibilities,” built the 
present house, and set the stage for the Golden Age. The fifth Be njamin Harrison 
represents the man of destiny. In the chapters Reluctant Rebels, the Signer, and the 
Hour for Heroes, Mr. Dowdey correlates the career of Benjamin Harrison V, the 
Signer of the Declaration of Indepe ‘ndence, with colonial and federal developments 
With the passing of “the Signer” died the Golden Age of plantation Virginia. The 
planters had been forced to live off their capital, and the social order of the colony 
never recovered from the revolutionary movement, The concluding section depicts 
the decline of the political power of the planter and the loss of economic security. 
Berkeley passed out of the hands of the eighth Benjamin Harrison. The “post-co 
lonial flowering of the plantation culture” was “buried with a Union-played ‘Taps,’ 
but another age was to be born through the persistence of the plantation dream , . . ;” 
for the plantation “represents more than a way of earning a living.” 

Smoothly written, this is a readable book illuminating the many faceted subject of 
plantation society. Some of the author's characterizations and interpretations, how 
ever, will be accepted or rejected according to the reader's own viewpoint or knowl 
edge. It seems unfortunate, therefore, that only occasionally is there mention of the 
author's authorities and sources. With considerable re petition, but not clarity, the 
author writes of “yeomanry as the dominant class” in the first half of the seventeenth 
century and of the transfer of power to an aristocratic and “planned oligarchy.” Com 
paratively recent research has shown that even in the “era of small planters,” social 
and political leadership was vested in a few families, in general well-educated and 
of the middle or upper middle class. The contro] later wielded by the large planters 
would seem to result not so much from conscious “cultivation,” according to an 
“oligarchic theory,” as from the very character of plantation life. The plantation not 


merely “required,” it developed, an “amalgan of talents.” 
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The book has an attractive format and appropriate illustrations. An index would 
have increased greatly the usefulness of the volume, not only in regard to its ex- 
tensive information but also in following the author's theme that the roots of planta- 
tion culture of Virginia’s first two centuries are so deep that Virginia has never 
changed in essence from its early character. 

Sustre M. Ames 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College 


American Indian and White Relations to 1830: Needs & Opportunities for Study. 
By WitttaM N. Fenton. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1957. xX, 138 pp. $3.00. 

Tue Institute of Early American History and Culture held a series of conferences in 

Williamsburg during the 1952-1953 academic year to encourage a broadening of 

historical studies into fields where relatively little original research has been carried 

on or where new approaches to old problems challenge investigators. The first con- 
ference was devoted to Early American Science, the second to Early American Law, 
and the third to Early American Indian and White Relations. 

This volume is an outgrowth of the third conference. William N. Fenton, formerly 
of the staff of the Bureau of American Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution but 
now assistant commissioner for the New York State Museum and Science Service in 
Albany, made the key address, and this volume is in part a revision of the paper he 
read. Entitled “Indian and White Relations in Eastern North America: A Common 
Ground for History and Ethnology,” it forms the first part of this book. It a very 
readable discussion of American Indian groups, their early relations with white 
settlers, and their movements. Interwoven through the whole report are comments on 
and evaluations of the published literature relating to the subject. The strengths and 
weaknesses of these various studies are pointed out, and areas needing further investi- 
gation are mentioned, 

Mr. Fenton makes the point that both history and ethnology have a common area 
of interest in Indian and white relations. “The method which has developed in eth- 
nological and archeological studies in this country,” he notes, “has been called the 
‘direct historic approach’ and of late ‘ethno-history.” The primary aim of ethnohis- 
torical study has been to use the ethnological present to throw light on the archeologi- 
cal past. In conclusion five common tasks are set forth which history and ethnology 
can undertake for the common enrichment of both disciplines. 

A classified and annotated bibliography makes up the final two-thirds of the volume. 
Compiled by Lyman H. Butterfield, Wilcomb E. Washburn, and William N. Fenton, 
it is broken down into such useful subheadings as “Reference and Bibliographical 
Aids,” “Ethnological Literature,” “Historical Literature,” “Serials,” “Manuscripts 
Sources,” and “Documentary Publications.” The final section on “Special Topics” is 
a guide to material on Indian portraiture; literature, songs, and art; biography and 
autobiography; captivities; missions and education; government policy; and the In- 
dian in literature and thought. 
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Handsomely bound and attractively printed, this study should prove a veritable 
gold mine to graduate students seeking dissertation topics, to local historians likely 
to become lost in the vast literature of the Indian, and to the general historian and 
reader seeking special information in the field. 
S. Power. 


University of North Carolina 


British Essays in American History. Edited by H. C. Aven and C. P. Hint. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 1957. ix, 348 pp. $6.00. 


Americans, perhaps more than any other people, care greatly about what the rest 
of the world thinks of them. The form of their Declaration of Independence was 
dictated by “a decent respect to the opinions of mankind.” The observations of British 
commentators on the American scene have long held a particular fascination for 
Americans, The comments of writers as diverse as Charles Dickens, Mrs. Trollope, 
James Bryce, and Harold Laski have elicited great interest and sometimes indignation 
on this side of the Atlantic. The great American concern for the opinion of outsiders 
may be due to the fact that our political way of life is an experiment and has been 
so regarded from the first by the outside world. British comments on the course of 
this experiment come from the land and the people that gave it its impetus. For this 
reason, British Essays in American History, a compilation of articles by seventeen 
British historians, is of unusual interest. 

But the volume has more to recommend it than the mere fact that it was written 
about the United States by Britishers. The writers are all professional educators who 
have in nearly all cases brought to their task the advantages of academic method with- 
out the disadvantages of pedantry. 

They have not tried to write a history of the United States, but have produced a 
collection of essays on various aspects of American history. 

Only one of these is really disappointing — “Reconstruction and the Color Prob- 
lem” by George Shepperson. This shallow essay is cleverly written, but does not live 
up to the promise of its provocative title. Its conclusions depend largely on the thesis 
that Reconstruction as conducted by the federal government after the War between 
the States was a positive good, 

J. R. Pole’s “The Making of the Constitution” fails to mention the role of Joseph 
Galloway, an omission explained in part by the fact that its bibliography includes 
neither Edmund Cody Burnett's The Continental Congress nor the Letters of Mem 
bers of the Continental Congress, which he edited. Nevertheless, Pole’s contribution 
is clear, concise, and eminently just. 

Esmond Wright's “Thomas Jefferson and the Jeffersonian Idea” seems unfair in 
its reiteration of the suggestion that Jefferson was motivated by timidity in the last 
days of his governorship in 1781. Dumas Malone has explained away that accusation 
in his now standard Jefferson the Virginian. Nevertheless, Dr. Wright has written 
entertainingly, 

Some of the essays are brilliant and may well afford fresh insights to the specialist 
as well as the general reader. Notable especially i is “Divided Sovereignty” by H. Hale 
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Bellot. He demonstrates with superb effectiveness the colonial origins of the American 
concept of dual citizenship. He does not pretend to be objective and one does not 
have to accept all his conclusions to respect the vigor of his mind. The portion of his 
essay tracing the idea of divided sovereignty from earliest times through Marshall’s 
judicia] career might profitably be made required reading in every course in American 
government, Comparably brilliant is “American Political Parties,” which R. H. Pear 
has written with clarity, perception, humor, and fairness. It contains the reminder 
that “in the field of democratic politics, America is a very old country,” and contains 
such incisive comments as: “The great parties live on almost pure politics, not on ideas, 
and the minor parties have supplied them with ideas which they were incapable of 
thinking out for themselves.” 

Also notable for humor as well as an understanding of America surpassing that of 
many native observers is “American Liberalism Today” by D. W. Brogan. Many of 
its readers will find a great deal with which they disagree, but if they fail to be men- 
tally stimulated, the deficiency is theirs. 

Marcus Cuncliffe brings imagination and an engaging style to the writing of “The 
American Military Tradition.” Incidentally, he differs sharply with Shepperson on 
Reconstruction, saying that it was dictated by what was “on the whole as cynical and 
ruthless a political faction as can be found in the United States.” 

Unsurpassed in this book and a splendid example of historical criticism is H. C. 
Allen’s “F. J. Turner and the Frontier in American History.” In recent years, a re- 
action against the adulation accorded Frederick Jackson Turner has caused some to 
picture him as naive. Mr. Allen makes a good case for his view that Turner's “con- 
ception of history was intellectually sophisticated in a high degree.” Mr. Allen also 
argues effectively his own contention that the first duty of an historian is “to general- 
ize as broadly as possible, subject only to the truth.” He adds the dictum, “. . . he is 
the best historian who can generalize most widely and most simply within the frame- 
work of the facts.” 

With the single exception cited, all of the essays are at least good, and even that 
exception is partially redeemed by sprightly writing. 

Avr J. Mapp, Jr. 
Portsmouth, Virginia 


The Origins of the American Party System, Three Essays. By Josep Crarces. 
Williamsburg: Institute of Early American History and Culture, 1956. 147 pp. 
$2.50. 


Generatty adopting Jefferson’s and Adams's interpretation of the evolution of po- 
litical parties in the 1790's, Mr. Charles subjects Hamilton, Washington, John Adams, 
and the Jay Treaty to fresh analysis. He stresses the purposes of our early politicians 
instead of their programmes, which he considers to have been shaped by events. He 
is more interested in the pressures placed upon congressmen of no party than in the 
personal economic motivation of congressmen, 

Hamilton is shown to have been no sound financier, but is conceded to have sur- 
passed Jefferson in political organization. Charles is highly critical of the motives 
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of Hamilton and the ultra-Federalists, showing Funding, Assumption, and the Bank 
to have been components of a powerful “engine” to effect a supremacy of the prop- 
ertied classes and central government undreamt of in 1787-1789. He censors Wash- 
ington’s extreme partiality for Hamilton which silenced misgivings about Hamilton's 
confessed expenditures for purposes forbidden by Congress. 

The author contrasts Adams's desire for conservative safeguards with Hamilton's 
desire for conservative power. Day-to-day compromises between Adamsites and Ham 
iltonians prevented coalition between Adams and Jefferson, which Charles shows to 
have been inevitable. When Adams thwarted Hamilton's war against France, vin- 
dictive Federalist disunity made possible the Revolution of 1800, in which Adams 
was the scapegoat for ultra-Federalist follies. 

Mr. Charles recognizes Madison and John Beckley as the chief proto-Republicans, 
instead of Jefferson. He contends that the most important, central Jeffersonian belief 
was that Americans should be free and progressively enlightened by science, education 
and philosophy. He makes clear that Jefferson’s greatest contribution to his party 
was not as the personal charmer or persuasive letter-writer, but in shaping party 
strategy to use “an opponent's own momentum and precipitancy to destroy him.” 

Early Republican reluctance to attack Hamiltonian measures is attributed to their 
fears for national union and the amended constitution. In 1794 Madison took the 
offensive, proposing commercial discrimination against Great Britain to force her into 
fair commercial intercourse with us. He did so both on principle and in response to 
public opinion, which returned a Republican plurality in the House. But anglo 
phobia outran Madison, sidetracked his long-range plans and substituted a temporary 
embargo on British goods. 

In the rising tempo of Federalist reaction, the negotiation, ratification, and impli 
mentation of Jay’s Treaty is depicted by Mr. Charles as an attempt by the Federalist 
executive and Senate to undermine the Re -publicans in the House and to paint them 
as unpatriotic obstructionists. Ultimately, this stratagem misfired and resulted i 
driving moderate Federalists in North and South into the Republican fold. Previous- 
ly, Republicans had carried with them the no-party congressmen on issues of abstract 
republicanism, but not on financial measures. Now, they failed in their first real 
attempt to convince these neutrals that what was represented as being financially 
sound might not be good for the American Republic. 

Mr. Charles shows that Edmund Randolph’s disgrace influenced Washington 
against non-Federalist advice and distracted the Republicans at an important juncture. 
He shows the important réle of such lesser figures as Jonathan Dayton and John 
Rutledge; some were cowed by Federalist patronage; others were aghast at possible 
rejection of a Spanish Treaty which might mean disunion. 

The abundance of primary material with which the author buttresses his conten- 
tions offsets his zeal, which at times approaches bias. He makes out a good case for 
the partisan necessity of the Jay Treaty as the capstone of Hamilton's other measures, 
designed to enrich the few and to centralize control into their hands. 

An unfortunate editorial footnote on page 107 refers to an essay “John Randolph, 


Not Guilty” in the William and Mary Quarterly, where Edmund Randolph 
intended. 
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In book form these essays may reach a larger audience than in the William and 
Mary Quarterly in which they first appeared. This would be good. 


Grorce GrEEN SHACKELFORD 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Background to Glory: The Life of George Rogers Clark. By Joun Baxexess. Phila- 
delphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1957. 386 pp. $6.00. 


Tue first two lives of George Rogers Clark appeared close together about thirty years 
ago at the time of the 150th anniversary of his conquest of the Old Northwest. Al- 
though the New York Times said then that we cannot have too many biographies 
of George Rogers Clark, scholars and the public apparently felt differently, since 
Colonel Bakeless is the first to venture on this task since 1928. Having already pro 
duced four books on the American frontier, Colonel Bakeless could not resist the 
temptation to take on perhaps the greatest frontiersman of them all. 

He has done as thorough a job of research as could be imagined, combing manu- 
scripts in collections ranging from the British Museum to the Wisconsin State His- 
torical Society, carefully comparing published documents with the originals and 
occasionally bringing gleefully to light a bit of editorial bowdlerizing. According to 
his publishers, he has examined a wealth of previously overlooked Clark material, 
although he has been unable to turn up any new information of significance. More 
important, however, is the interpretation that Colonel Bakeless is able to supply from 
his own background, which includes a childhood among the Indians — at the Carlisle 
Indian School, where he was born — and military experience in two world wars, not 
to mention his years of research on the frontier. His knowledge thus enables him 
to read between the lines of the old manuscripts and to give us a fascinating insight 
into Clark's mind. 

In the hands of Bakeless, Clark emerges as a giant figure, intellectually as well as 
physically. At the age of twenty-five he started down the Ohio with less than two 
hundred men and boldly took possession of the Illinois country. A master of psycho- 
logical warfare, he shrewdly mixed a policy of frightfulness and clemency to win the 
French and even the Indians over to his side. His incredible march through the 
flooded forests to attack Hamilton at Vincennes is well known, but less familiar is 
the story of how he talked the British commander into surrendering his fort by sheer 
bluff. Had Virginia sent the troops it promised him, there can be little doubt that 
Detroit would have been in American hands fifteen years before Jay's Treaty finally 
obtained it. 

It is less certain that Clark's talents would have fitted him for a successful career 
in times of peace, but the failure of his native state to pay for the costs of his con- 
quest made his ruin inevitable. Embittered, he took to the bottle and was soon com- 
pletely disgraced by the machinations of that arch-traitor, General James Wilkinson. 
By his mid-thirties he had nothing left to hope for. Giving up his dreams of marry- 
ing his Spanish sweetheart, he settled down to a bankrupt’s life, dependent for sup- 
port on his family and a few scraps of property which he managed to keep out of the 
hands of his creditors. 
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Colonel Bakeless mercifully moves swiftly over these tragic years, concentrating 
his attention on the brief, dramatic period when Clark was winning the Northwest 
for his country. Throughout the book he keeps his eyes focused on his hero and sel- 
dom turns aside to look at the general background of the Revolutionary War. As a 
result, he has produced the shortest, and probably the best, biography of Clark. 

The faults in this excellent work are all minor. Although the author's style is 
generally good, there are some passages which read as if they been chopped up by a 
Flesch-minded editor. Scholars will complain about a new device to conceal from the 
reader the fact that there are footnotes. No numbered references appear in the text; 
instead, the references in the back of the book are given by page and paragraph, re 
quiring the investigator to count paragraphs before he can discover the source for 
which he is looking. The only misstatement apparent to this reviewer is a sentence 
on page 20: “A certain Colonel Wood, of whom little but his name remains, had 
visited the new land [Kentucky] as early as 1654.” Assuming that this refers to Gen 
eral Abraham Wood, of whom a good deal is known, one might point out that he 
did not make the visit himself, but sent Batts and Fallam; that it was not 1654, but 
1671; and that it was not Kentucky, but Southwest Virginia. Still it is unfair to 
expect an expert on the eighteenth century to know the seventeenth as well. 


Longwood College Marvin W. Scuiece. 


Victoria, Albert, and Mrs. Stevenson. Edited by Epwanp Boykin. New York: Rine 
hart and Co., 1957. x, 309 pp. $5.00. 


Ir was a long way from the Virginia Piedmont to the Court of St. James on the eve 
of Victoria’s coronation, but an Albemarle County woman made the transition in a 
manner which reflected creditably on herself and on her background and training. 
Her charm and adaptability in captivating the highest circle of English society can 
not be denied. She was Sarah Coles Stevenson, wife of Andrew Stevenson, Rich- 
mond lawyer and ex-member of Congress, who had been appointed minister to 
England. 

It was a propitious time for an American to appear at the English Court. The stub 
born Georges were about to bow out, and England at the crest of her power could 
afford to look more tolerantly at her errant offspring across the Atlantic. Therefore, 
the Stevensons were accorded a warmer welcome than most of their predecessors had 
enjoyed, and they were delighted with their reception. As a consequence Mrs. Ste- 
venson could find little to complain of in her long letters back to relatives at home. 
This volume is composed of a selection of those letters, which give an intimate and 
detailed picture of the activities of the court circle at the beginning of Victoria's long 
reign. Mrs, Stevenson was a good reporter, but one tires of her naivette (all is purity 
in that society of charming men and handsomely dressed women) and the repetitious 
descriptions of clothes and parties. The latter well might have been controlled by the 
editor in this volume. 

The editing is unsatisfactory in other respects as well. One does not feel that Mr. 
Boykin was at home in the period or spent sufficient time with his material. He states 
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that Mrs. Stevenson “is easily the first lady of this ancient county” of Albemarle. 
Strange, since the county also produced Martha Jefferson Randolph who charmed 
her contemporaries as mistress of the White House while her father was President. 
Then there was Margaret Smith Nicholas, Albemarle’s adopted daughter and wife of 
Governor Wilson Cary Nicholas; her intellect made the others seem dull by 
comparison, 

“The editor has hesitated to clutter up his pages with footnotes and reference num- 
bers,” he tells us, and he simply refers the reader to a few standard works. This is 
most unsatisfactory. In his anxiety to avoid pedantry he eschews scholarship. 

Then we find him wondering “why the letters of Sallie Coles Stevenson . . . have 
so long escaped publication” (the dust-jacket calls them “never-before-published let- 
ters”). The answer is simple — they have not escaped. The Century Magazine pub 
lished “Queen Victoria as Seen by an American” (edited by William L. Royall) in 
1909 (volume LXXVII). Royall’s selections included the most interesting items ap- 
pearing in Mr. Boykin’s volume. 

Mrs. Stevenson's letters are important and make excellent reading, and they most 
certainly deserved to be reprinted in a readily accessible form. However, they merited 
better treatment than they received at Mr. Boykin’s hands. 


Josern C, Vance 
Library of Congress 


The Story of Wise County (Virginia). By Lurner F. Appincron, Wise: Centennial 
Committee and School Board of Wise County, Virginia, 1956. x, 296 pp. 


Too few books have been written about Wise County, Virginia, and it is to be re- 
gretted that the author of this history has contributed so little that is really new and 
stimulating. His work is chiefly a rehash of material abstracted from secondary 
sources, 

Wise was formed in 1856 from parts of Russell, Lee, and Scott counties, and 
named in honor of Governor Henry Alexander Wise. In the Virginia State Library 
and at the various courthouses there is a wealth of manuscript material relating to 
these four counties. Available to the researcher are books which record the deeds, wills, 
taxes, court orders, land grants, births, deaths, and marriages for Russell (1787-1955), 
Lee (1793-1955), Scott (1815-1955), and Wise (1856-1955). These primary sources 
were barely tapped by the author, who reprinted many chapters from other works. 

This is not a book that a serious student or genealogist will find rewarding. No 
bibliography is provided, so the reader has to rely on the few footnotes to learn the 
sources used. The two-page index is quite inadequate. Such entries as “uses of coal,” 
“early coal prices,” and “first election” instead of “coal, uses,” “coal, prices,” and 
“election, first,” make the reader glad that the index is not more extensive. The longest 
chapter is devoted to schools, but there it no entry under that heading in the index. 

A 1939 highway map of Wise County has been reproduced on the front end papers, 
but there are no maps of the three counties from which Wise was formed. A map 
of the entire state would have been helpful. 
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¢ In spite of its shortcomings the book does have something to offer. It is obvious 
‘that the author is in love with Wise and its inhabitants, and he does have a good 
! grasp of the people's feelings and way of life. Much space is devoted to social customs, 
: living conditions, and recreation, and these subjects are treated very capably. Also, 
“quite useful are the lists of delegates and senators to the General Assembly, and the 
complete listing of county judges, clerks, and other political officers. 


Howson W. Coie 


Virginia Historical Society 


Inside the Confederate Government: The Diary of Robert Garlick Hill Kean, Edited 
by Epwarp Youncer. New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. xxxvi, 241 pp. 
$5.00. 

R. G. H. Kean was in an unsual position during much of the Civil War — a position 

which enabled him to see and hear most of what went on in the high councils of 

the Confederacy. Appointed Head of the Bureau of War (a coérdinating division of 
the Confederate War Department) in April 1862, Kean held one of the most sensi- 
tive posts in Richmond. He assisted a succession of war secretaries, advised them, 
made decisions for them and helped to organize the complicated business of running 
the War Department. On occasion he served as Assistant Secretary of War. All of 
which gave him an opportunity to know many of the greats and near greats in the 


Confederate capital. 

He made the most of his opportunities by keeping an extremely interesting journal, 
in which he sought to give some insight into Confederate strategic thinking. Con 
cerned mostly with the problems of bureaucracy, Kean nevertheless did not lose sight 
of the important military operations which affected his office and about which he 


often knew more than the generals in the field. His diary is a rich source of material mat 
on Rebel military affairs. Fortunately for history, Kean had an intelligent, well- oh 
trained mind and proved a shrewd, perceptive, and articulate observer. From his | 


pages much can be learned of the shifting fate of the South at war; of the ebb and 


flow in military fortune; of the ruinous inflation (and his account does much to em- 
phasize the theory that financial chaos wrecked the South); of the growing restless 


ness of Congress and the people; and of the lack of coérdination in the top command. 


In the picture he paints of the loose command organization, Kean makes a real 


contribution to Confederate history. It has long been known that President Davis 


devoted much time to trivia in everyday administration, but Kean gives solid evidence 


of it. Davis does not come off well at Kean’s hands, and is finally characterized as “a 


jackass . . . as much wanting in vigor as his enemies say he is in amenability to public 
opinion.” The President is sometimes condemned too strongly by the diarist, but is, 


on the whole, given fair treatment. 

Other individuals come off better. Two secretaries of War, G. W. Randolph and 
James A, Seddon, receive deserved praise, as do some of the usually forgotten minor 
figures in the supply bureaus of the War Department. But Kean has his pet dislikes, 
too, and these are berated with piercing vigor: Braxton Bragg, L. B. Northrop, 


Samuel Cooper. 
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Inevitably Kean’s journal must be compared with J. B. Jones's A Rebel War Clerk's 
Diary, and it will stand the comparison well. Jones, though a clerk in the War De- 
partment, was not sufficiently high in the chain of command to have the same inti- 
mate knowledge of top-level strategy, nor did he share the confidence of the Secre- 
tary and Assistant Secretary of War as did Kean. It is Kean’s close friendship with 
Assistant Secretary John A. Campbell which, in part, gives his journal its peculiar 
interest. He received much “inside” information from Campbell, and from his pages 
a new, and complimentary picture of Campbell emerges. While Kean’s diary is not 
as long as Jones's, and does not, at this late date, contain as much startlingly new ma- 
terial, it has a special value. Kean, possessed of more information than Jones, and 
blessed with uncommon insight, did more than keep a diary; he wrote an analysis 
of the Confederacy’s life and death. From his diary comes a clearer view of the 
reasons for the Confederate collapse than is available in Jones's account, The tragic 
interplay of personal jealousy, short-sighter planning, too much “infatuation” for 
friends, disintegrating finances, and stark heroism, are sharply sketched in a book that 
marches in melancholy cadence steadily downhill to Appomattox. 

Professor Edward Younger, of the University of Virginia, has added a scholarly 
introduction and has supplied editorial notes which clarify much of the text. 


Frank E. VaNpiver 
Rice Institute 


General George B. McClellan: Shield of the Union. By Warren W. Hasscer, Jr. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1957. xvi, 350 pp. $6.00. 


Wuen in 1941 Virginia historians Eckenrode and Conrad jointly produced the story 
of George B. McClellan, “The Man Who Saved the Union,” students of the Civil 
War were privileged for the first time to read a modern biography favorable to “Little 
Mac.” Almost without exception all previous biographers were inclined to take a 
dim view in their final appraisal of McClellan’s competency and conduct as an army 
commander, The only notable exception to this adverse bias was McClellan's Own 
Story written by the subject himself and published in 1886, the year following his 
death. 

Professor Hassler’s study adds support to the thesis that McClellan’s unhappy his- 
tory of the Army of the Potomac was quite as much the result of the machinations 
of Secretaries Stanton and Chase, the vacillations of Halleck, and the predilections 
of Lincoln to direct field operations from the White House, as it was to any weak- 
nesses inherent in McClellan's own personality. 

Since by all objective standards of judgment McClellan’s training and experience, 
combined with his military successes in Western Virginia in the first months of the 

war, fully warranted Lincoln's choosing him to take high command, it follows that 
the dissatisfactions that culminated in his removal from that command emerged more 
from political animosities than from basic incompetency. 

Hassler’s well-documented narrative amply sustains this conclusion. The principal 
sources of reference used are the Official Records of the War of the Rebellion, the 
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Report of the Committee on the Conduct of the War, the private correspondence 
between John M. Hay and John G. Nicolay, McClellan's letters to his wife which 
reflect his true emotional reaction to the political bickerings and connivances to which 
he was subjected, and the diaries of Gideon Welles, Salmon P. Chase, and Ethan 
Allen Hitchcock. Other standard well-known military narratives are used to fill in 
the non-controversial aspects of troop movements and engagements. 

For the serious student of military history this biography provides a well-delineated 
panorama of the events which led to McClellan's undoing. The author refrains from 
a final summing up and evaluation of his subject, and this is regrettable, particularly 
in view of the fact that the author may have missed an opportunity to interpret in 
a light favorable to McClellan acts, incidents and situations which those less favor 
ably disposed have used to disparage McClellan's real worth. Though his array of 
material points the finger of censure at others for much of the disorder which adverse 
biographers have charged to McClellan, it cannot be said that Hassler openly defends 
McClellan, whose greatest shortcoming perhaps was an apparent willingness to accept 
insult and obstructionism as the price to be paid for the privilege of retaining com 
mand in the field. Moreover, McClellan’s tendency to descend to the level of his 
detractors by counterthrusts in kind demonstrates a quality which the psychoanalysts 
refer to as “dynamism.” This resulted in his military performance being more after 
the nature of Quintus Fabius than of Napoleon, The Davis Bragg hostility displayed 
against Confederate General Joseph E. Johnston was mild compared with the Lincoln 
Halleck-Stanton treatment of McClellan, 

The record developed by Hassler would seem to indicate that despite the evident 
lack of trust and confidence on the part of his superiors in authority, McClellan was 
conveniently “used” by them until such time as he became “expendable” both from 
the political and military viewpoint. That time came after the battle of Antietam and 
the failure of Lee’s first invasion of the North. Untimely in logic, McClellan's re 
moval from command in November 1862, following the fall elections was highly 
propitious from the Radical Republican point of view. And so McClellan, a staunch 
Democrat, together with another general in the West, Buell by name, of like political 
faith, became the scapegoat for the sorry mess that had characterized the fortunes of 
the Union military operations up to that time, 

This reviewer is loath to point out that the author sometimes overdoes his handling 
of well-gathered data by unnecessary repetition and allusions to it throughout the 
book. Facts clearly set forth on one page ought not to be repeated in successive near 
by pages unless the author is mistrustful of the retentive capacity of his readers. A 
very few minor statements of facts which may be the fault of the printer or proof 
reader will catch the eye of the close student of military operations as, for example, 
the misspelling of Totopotomoy Creek on p. 142 and the statement that D. H., Fill 
and Longstreet crossed over to the right bank of the Chickahominy River at Me 
chanicsville on the morning of June 25, on p. 143. These slips in no wise cast doubt 
on the thoroughness of Hassler’s research which is perhaps as extensive as any de 
voted to McClellan. 

Just as Fitz-John Porter was made the scapegoat to cover up the incompetent Pope's 
Virginia Campaign of 1862 culminating the Second Battle of Manassas, so also on 
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a grander scale was McClellan made the whipping boy for the incompetencies of 
politically dominated armchair strategists who served Mr. Lincoln in Washington in 
the same year of the war. It took nearly a generation for Porter to earn a reversal 
of his earlier convictions of guilt; nearly a century has elapsed to find McClellan still 


resting under the cloud of condemnation. 
H. Sraurrer 


Richmond, Virginia 


Lost Generation: The Life and Death of James Barrow, C. S. A. By E. Merton 
Courrer. Confederate Centennial Studies, Number One. Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Con- 
federate Publishing Company, 1956. 118 pp. $4.00. 


One of the things which the Civil War cost the North and South was the loss of a 
whole generation. This generation is the theme of the first volume in the new Con- 
federate Centennial Studies series. Using the life of Lieutenant Colonel James Bar- 
row, C.S.A., as his example of what this “lost generation” might have been, Dr. 
Coulter paints a picture of a gifted, intelligent, promising young Southerner who 
seemed destined for great things. But he, and thousands like him, died young. Barrow 
might have been one of the leaders in his section had he survived the seemingly use 
less slaughter of the 1860's. His loss was irreparable. 

Lost Generation is an argument against war. The author makes extensive use of 
James Barrow’s personal letters to give a glimpse of a good son, a good soldier, and a 
young lover. And when the reader begins to share Barrow’s joys and trials the hero 
is struck down. The feeling lingers that Barrow was too fine a man to die in battle. 
Is any war worth his sacrifice? Dr. Coulter apparently thinks not. 

In his desire to make a case against the cost of war, Dr. Coulter has occasionally 
overworked his main thesis. The extensive quotations from Barrow’s letters tend to 
break up the narrative in same cases, and to give a choppy effect to the book's style. 
But the work is valuable for its central theme, a theme which points up the tragedy 


of the Civil War, or indeed, of any war. . # 
Frank VANDIVER 


Rice Institute 


The Decisive Battle of Nashville. By Srantey F. Horn. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1956. xiii, 181 pp. $3.00. 


Sranvey F. Horn castigates those “modern military experts, fortified by the priceless 
advantage of hindsight” who have felt free to label as fantastic General John B. Hood's 
plan to capture Federally occupied Nashville and thence move on to Kentucky and 
menace Cincinnati. In the same vein it may be remarked that it has taken Horn 
fifteen years to reach the conclusion that the Battle of Nashville on December 15 and 
16, 1864, was “the decisive battle of the war.” Nowhere in his history of The Army 
of Tennessee published in 1941, after research and study that extended over many 
years, does he in any way state or insinuate that the fate of the Confederacy hinged 
upon the conflict at Nashville. It is this thesis, confined to his Preface, which will 
undoubtedly engender a great deal of debate. 
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Based primarily on printed sources, the narrative carefully and swiftly in six chap 
ters invests the stronghold, prepares for battle, examines the two days of conflict be 
fore Nashville in minute detail and follows the retreating Confederate army to 
Tupelo, Mississippi. A more minute examination of the movements of the corps and 
brigades is possible in the expanded narrative than was given in his study of the 
Army of Tennessee, but no significant new light is cast upon the generally accepted 
accounts of the encounter. 

The expanded narrative does, however, enable Horn to give greater expression to 
his almost complete dislike for Hood and his lack of sympathy for Hood’s Federal 
adversary, General George H. Thomas. The heroes who emerge from the Battle of 
Nashville are the Confederate brigade commanders and the men of the Army of 
Tennessee. 

Although the volume lacks a bibliography (presumably the deficiency may be rem 
edied by consulting Horn’s former study of the Army of Tennessee) a list of the 
Federal and Confederate forces engaged is given in the form of an appendix. Two 
maps and thirteen illustrations aid the reader in visualizing the battle where “the 
gallant Hood of Texas played hell in Tennessee.” 

E, Wicur 
Georgia Institute of Technology 


Gray Ghosts and Rebel Raiders. By Vincu. Cannincron Jones. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1956. xvi, 431 pp. $4.50. 


“Wuy in hell,” demanded Bruce Catton, “doesn’t someone write a history of the 
guerillas?” This remark was directed several years ago to Virgil Carrington Jones, 
already known to Civil War enthusiasts as the biographer of John Singleton Mosby. 
Thus inspired, Mr. Jones resumed work on a project in which he had long been in 
terested, and the present volume subsequently emerged. 

Gray Ghosts, to be sure, is much broader in scope than Ranger Mosby, but it is 
hardly the overall study of the partisan operations of the Civil War which Bruce 
Catton profanely requested, The scene of action is confined almost entirely to the 
area which, up to 1861, could be described as “northern Virginia.” Of the guerillas 
in most other parts of the Confederacy there is barely a word. 

Like Mr. Jones's previous work, this one is filled with anecdotes of derring-do, 
occasionally spiced with humor. Readers will find, however, that the newer book 
gets off to a much slower start than its predecessor. The first hundred pages of Gray 
Ghosts tell of the first two years of the war when, to use one of the author's own 
chapter titles, “rumor was trumpet-tongued” but during which guerilla operations were 
still scattered and sporadic. The remaining part of the book makes for much more 
exciting reading. 

Naturally enough, John Singleton Mosby rides again through many of these pages. 
Once more he snatches Brigadier General Edwin Stoughton from the latter's bed at 
Fairfax Court House; once again he evades his bluecoated pursuers by swinging into 
a tree outside his own bedroom window near Markham; once more he and his troopers 
fight it out with their foes and neighbors of the Loudoun Rangers. 
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But, also celebrated within these covers are the exploits of other “gray ghosts.” 
Particularly prominent in Mr. Jones's account are the Baltimore socialite turned 
partisan, Harry Gilmor, and that formidable father-son combination, “Hanse” and 
Jesse McNeill. The author tells how “Hanse” seized and destroyed the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad's shops at Unionist-held Piedmont, West Virginia, and how Jesse raided 
Cumberland, Maryland, one night during the closing days of the war and outdid 
Mosby by bagging two Federal generals. One of these was Benjamin Franklin Kelley, 
one of the most persistent foes of the guerillas; the other was George Crook, who 
later was to distinguish himself in campaigns against the Sioux and the Apaches. 

Not all the partisans’ antagonists, Jones indicates, wore blue uniforms. Indeed, re- 
lations between the irregulars and their more-regimented brothers-in-arms were often 
strained. “Hanse” McNeill, charged John D. Imboden, was too hospitable to deserters 
from regular units and too reluctant to send them back where they belonged. Harry 
Gilmor’s men were sometimes more enthusiastic than discriminating when they sighted 
a richly-laden supply wagon. Even Mosby, so Robert E. Lee complained on one oc- 
casion, seemed more interested in plundering Yankee sutlers than in blocking Yankee 
troop movements on the Orange and Alexandria Railroad. Mr. Jones conscientiously 
reports all of these charges, but his sympathies are clearly not with the Confederate 
high command. 

The author of this work is convinced that the “rebel raiders” played an unap- 
preciated but vital role in the Confederate war effort. He is not content to demonstrate 
that they were bold and dashing fellows who did valuable work in harrying Union 
supply lines, in disrupting Union morale, and occasionally in diverting Union troops 
from the battlefields. It is his contention that the partisans kept the war in the east 
going for nearly a year after it might otherwise have been brought to a close. More 
specifically, he holds that they achieved this by delaying the Federal conquest of the 
Shenandoah Valley from the spring of 1864 to the fall of that year. 

It may readily be granted that the region in question was vital to the Confederacy 
from both a strategical and a logistical point of view. Its loss in the spring or early 
summer of 1864 would most probably have forced the early collapse of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. The author has not shown, however, that partisan activity drasti- 
cally delayed the Unionist time-table in the Valley. 

Thus, for example, Franz Sigel’s defeat at New Market on May 15 is explained by 
the fact that the Federal commander had to divert two of his eight regiments from his 
line of battle in order to guard his supply lines and thus did not have his full strength 
with him on the day of combat. But, this assertion rests on a statement in Sigel’s own 
official report of the engagement. To cite such a source is to accept an alibi as his- 
torical evidence. Surely, some credit for the result should be given to the valor of the 
regular Confederate troops on the field (who, incidentally, were slightly outnumbered 
there even after Sigel detached a fourth of his infantry for guard duty in his com- 
munications zone) and to Sigel’s own incompetence. 

Other examples might be cited of Mr. Jones's tendency to exaggerate the military 
contributions of the Confederate guerillas. He seems to place an overly high estimate 
on their effectiveness and, indeed, on the effectiveness of behind-the-lines operations 
in general. It is always unfortunate when an author insists on a theory which the 
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facts at his command do not sustain, It is particularly so in this case, for the subject 
needs no such Tolstoyan extra baggage. 

The book contains a number of interesting illustrations, the majority of which are 
reproductions of contemporary photographs and engravings. There is an attractive 
but only moderately useful map and an introduction by Bruce Catton. 

HH. Garnas, Jr. 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson 


Sherman's March Through the Carolinas, By Joun G. Bannerr. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1956. viii, 325 pp. $6.00. 


In January 1865 General William Tecumseh Sherman led a force of some 60,000 
men northward from Savannah, Georgia. His purpose was to extend to the Carolinas 
the pattern of total war that he had so effectively applied to Georgia the previous 
year. 

Both the commanding general and his men viewed with pleasure the prospective 
invasion, Sherman was outspoken in his denunciation of South Carolina as the “hell 
hole of secession.” The attitude of the rank and file was typified by the sentiment of 
an Ohio soldier who wrote his homefolk shortly after entering the state that first left 
the Union: “We will make her suffer worse than she did the time of the Revolution- 
ary War. We will let her know that it isn’t so Sweet to Secede as She thought it 
would be.” 

Sherman and his higher ranking subordinates, with the exception of Kilpatrick, 
appear to have opposed personal abuse of civilians, ransacking of private premises and 
all other forms of brigandage. The same may be said of the majority of the men who 
comprised the invading forces. As John G. Barrett puts it in this study, which is an 
outgrowth of his Ph.D. dissertation at the University of North Carolina: “The ma- 
jority of officers and men . . . neither engaged in indiscriminate looting nor condoned 
the actions of those who did.” 

This does not mean that the invasion was a gentle affair. The march through 
the Carolinas, as the author clearly shows, was enormously destructive. Much of the 
havoc was wrought by official direction, with a view to destroying the country’s war 
making potential. But most of the looting seems to have been the work of a peripheral 
fringe, commonly known as bummers, who operated on their own responsibility. 

A high point of destruction was the burning of Columbia on the night of February 
17, 1865. Concerning this much-debated tragedy, the author concludes: “It was the 
drunken soldier who was primarily responsible for the holocaust . . . but he was not 
acting under orders from his commanding general.” 

Mr. Barrett, who now teaches history at Virginia Military Institute, rejects Sher 
man’s claim that the movements through the Carolinas greatly influenced the sur 
render at Appomattox, though he concedes that they “were bold, imaginative strokes, 
masterfully executed,” which foreshadowed the lightning tactics of our own time and 
helped win for Sherman a high place among the nation’s military leaders. 

Sherman's March Through the Carolinas cannot be rated as a major contribution 
to the history of the Civil] War. But, as a scholarly, detailed, well-organized and in 
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terestingly written narrative of one of the war's most colorful campaigns, it should find 
a welcome place on the shelves of that ever-growing group who have the conflict of 
the 1860's as a field of special interest. 

Pe I. Witey 


Emory University 


The Road to Appomattox. By Bett Irvin Witey. Memphis: Memphis State Col- 
lege Press, 1956. x, 121 pp. $4.00. 


In this able analysis of causes that led to Confederate defeat in the Civil War, the 
historian of “Johnny Reb” and “Billy Yank” focuses his attention, as he states in his 
preface, upon “high political leadership, morale and internal relationships” within 
the Confederacy. Professor Wiley’s reéxamination of the sources, including the diary 
of Robert G. H. Kean, Chief of the Bureau of War of the Confederate War Depart- 
ment, leads him to some avowedly tentative but nonetheless frank and provocative 
conclusions about Confederate shortcomings. 

Jefferson Davis, dubbed “the Reluctant Helmsman,” is the central figure of the 
book. In the first chapter he is weighed in the historical scales and found to be 
dignified, well-educated, politically experienced, and passionately devoted to the 
Southern cause, but lacking in administrative talent and personal magnetism, and far 
too proud, arrogant, and quarrelsome for the good of the nation. As to personal 
honesty, the President “was not always as forthright as he might have been in dealing 
with difficult persons and situations but these failings were more than offset by con- 
sistent observance of a strict code of conduct with reference to money, favors, gifts 
and anything else which might bring him or his family into disrepute.” But can 
honesty in some actions offset a lack of it in other actions? It seems possible that 
Davis’ occasional lack of forthrightness was a serious failing, and helps account for 
the numerous presidential controversies so correctly emphasized by Professor Wiley 
as damaging to the Confederacy. 

The second chapter explores “the Waning of the Southern Will.” The author 
draws upon the diaries and letters of ordinary citizens, army privates, and government 
officials to show how the initial Confederate enthusiasm for the war was first shaken 
by the military defeats of 1861, and how morale fluctuated thereafter with the fortunes 
of the battlefield, until “the final crisis was precipitated by the reelection of Lincoln,” 
which evinced to despairing Southerners “the North's determination to push the war 
to a successful conclusion.” 

In the third and final chapter, “Failures That Were Fatal,” the author takes the 
view that internal causes, even more than the undeniable superiority of the North in 
men and material, explain Confederate defeat. Among the numerous fatal short- 
comings that receive cogent analysis, perhaps the most interesting is what Professor 
Wiley terms “disharmony” within the Confederacy. As evidence of disharmony he dis- 
cusses not only the well-known quarrels of President Davis, and the strange role of 
Alexander H. Stephens in the states rights controversy, but also the widespread bicker 
ing that afflicted the people as a whole, This contentiousness he attributes partly to 
the frustration of military defeat, but also to exaggerated Southern individualism 
(“Big-man-me-ism”), and possibly tc feelings about slavery. 
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Obviously Professor Wiley, who first presented the contents of this book as the 
J. P. Young Lectures in American History at Memphis State College in October, 
1954, has set himself the task not of eulogizing the Confederacy but of understanding 
it. This execllent study in causation is for those who seek the facts, not the myths, 
of Confederate history. 

Hat Bripces 


University of Colorado 


The Papers of Willie P. Mangum. Edited by Henry Tuomas Suanxs. Volume V. 
1847-1894. Raleigh: State Department of Archives and History, 1956. xxxiv, 
812 pp. $1.00. 

Wiru this volume Dean Shanks of Birmingham-Southern College completes publi- 

cation of a body of papers, assembled from several collections, having substantial 

value for students of pre-Civil War American politics. Willie Person Mangum, Sena- 

tor from North Carolina, was one of the national leaders of the Whig Party in a 

sense that few Southerners have found it feasible to be national leaders subsequently. 

The collapse of that party in the eighteen fifties was among the more ominous symp 

toms of approaching disunion; the impotence of its Southern wing a portent of later 


one-party politics. 

On such issues the final volume of the Mangum Papers throws only a fitful and 
occasional] light. The materials are of very unequal interest. They include Mangum’s 
correspondence from 1847 until his retirement from the Senate in 1853; family letters, 
only a few of them by or to Mangum himself, between that date and his death in 
1861; reminiscences and memorabilia collected during the ensuing generation; some 
letters omitted from earlier volumes; and a dozen of Mangum’s speeches which got 
recorded in the Congressional Debates or the Congressional Globe. Also, two sum 
maries of family tradition by living descendants of the Senator. 

Most of this was worth printing. Piously laudatory recollections may be suddenly 
enlivened by the vignette of a drunken Daniel Webster interrupting the opera with 
his own rendition of “Hail Columbia.” It was a good idea to collect Mangum’s 
speeches, though few readers will share the regrets of contemporaries that these were 
so rarely written down. His power over a living audience was evidently great, but 
these performances—the speech against the Tariff of 1824, the attacks on President 
Jackson and his “heir apparent,” the electioneering efforts of 1848 and 1852—rarely 
rise above the routine of partisan declamation. Quite a few family letters of the 1850's 
might have been left out, being dull and wretchedly written, though a nephew in 
Arkansas is fluent about a bear hunt, a speech by William L. Yancey, and the 
“sublime and awful scene” afforded by a burning Mississippi steamboat. 

Of chief interest are the letters of the period 1847-1853, despite a disappointing 
lack of material on Mangum’s part in the Compromise of 1850. We observe the North 
Carolinian, formerly a Henry Clay backer, supporting first John McLean and then 
Winfield Scott for the Whig nomination in 1848. Loath to accept Genera] Taylor, 
he defends him against the Democrats, and writes a notable letter on the occasion of 
his death. Disposed to hypochondria, Mangum mingles sympathy for the bereaved 
family with fascinated attention to the similarities between his own habits and the 
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late President's. His wife, if she would shun cholera, must “Avoid vegetables & fruits, 
of all kinds.—Eat those meats & in moderation, to which you are most accustomed.— 
Attend to the bowels.—This must and cannot be neglected with prudence or safety.” 

Politically, towards the last, the Senator was less wary, obstinately supporting Scott 
against Fillmore for the 1852 nomination in the teeth of Southern preference for the 
President who had approved the Compromise. Not even the choice of North Caro- 
lina’s William A, Graham as “Old Fuss and Feathers’” running-mate could prevent 
that state from naming Democratic electors—her first since 1836. When Mangum— 
harassed by debt and approaching physical invalidism — concluded his public career 
the following year, Whiggery was buried in the South. Eight years more, and his 
state, against his judgment, seceded. Mangum’s influence with Secretary Seward, an 
old friend, had secured a U. S. consulate in China for the nephew who bore his 
name. But his only son, Lieutenant William Preston Mangum, Sixth North Carolina, 
was mortally wounded at Manassas. And “the Judge,” as his neighbors called him, 
had his final stroke on the day of the boy’s funeral. 

This volume, like its predecessors, is very ably edited. The obviously illiterate 
William Archer who wrote Mangum about Pacific railroads in 1853 should not, 
however, have been confused, either in text or index, with William Segar Archer, 
sometime Senator from Virginia. 

Joseru H. Harrison, Jr. 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Fiction Fights the Civil War: An Unfinished Chapter in the Literary History of the 
American People. By Ropert A. Livery. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, [1957]. x, 230 pp. $5.00. 


Iv our country is ever to have its long-awaited Homer, he will probably find his subject 
in the Civil War, for that is the great Epic Era in American history. The epic poem, 
however, would seem to be an extinct or at best a moribund literary genre. Its suc 
cessor and heir is the historical novel, and the Civil War is by all odds the favorite 
background of our historical novelists. Dr. Lively, who has worked chiefly in the 
Wilmer Collection in the University of North Carolina Library, lists in his bibliog 
raphy no less than 512 novels. There may be nearly as many more that he did not 
see. If not, there soon will be, for the approaching Centennial of the Civil War will 
doubtless bring us many more, 

Walt Whitman, who saw more of that war than other Northern poets, wrote hope 
fully in 1879: “A great literature will yet arise out of the era of those four years . . . 
an inexhaustible mine for the histories, drama, romance, and even philosophy, of 
peoples to come . . . far more grand, in my opinion, to the hands capable of it, 
than Homer's siege of Troy, or the French wars to Shakespeare.” The great majority 
of Civil War novels have no literary importance and are of interest only to the cul 
tural historian, and yet there are of course historical novels of marked literary merit. 
In 1926 Ernest Bernbaum, one of the very first serious academic students of the art 
of fiction, called attention to a curious circumstance, While, as he said, few critics 
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of Courage, the great literary critics had been all but unanimous in condemning the 
historical novel as a bastard form, neither good history nor good literature. Nowadays, 
however, in English departments the art of the novel is a popular subject for investiga- 
tion except perhaps for subliterary fiction such as most war novels are. Dr. Lively, who 
teaches history at Princeton, says that he was made to feel that the historical novel 
is too trivial a subject for a serious historian to study. And yet, as he says, most 
Americans get their notions of American history from fiction, Three million Ameri 
cans and a million and a half foreigners have read Gone with the Wind, How many, 
one wonders, have read Freeman's R. E. Lee or Robert Selph Henry's The Story of 
the Confederacy? Sometimes, as Lively points out, a novelist like Stephen Crane or 
Ellen Glasgow has anticipated the findings of a later generation of historians. His 
torians attached smal] importance to the Waverley novels until Lord Macaulay in his 
essay on “History” pointed out that Scott had constructed his fascinating romances 
out of materials rejected by the orthodox historians, who were so much concerned with 
battles and parliamentary debates that they gave no account of the lives of the people. 
John Richard Green, Francis Parkman, and M: icaulay himself learned much from 
Scott. 

Dr. Lively’s report of his findings reveals careful analysis and classification, He 
finds, for instance, the influence of Thomas Nelson Page less than has been generally 
supposed; and he does not think that many Northern novelists have had any deep 
sympathy with the Confederate cause. Of the forty-five best novels, he thinks, 
eighteen are of Northern origin; twenty-seven come from Southern writers, 

Fiction Fights the Civil War is a better book than most doctors’ dissertations. It is 
thoughtful and well written, Perhaps we should not ask for more. And yet I wish 
that Dr. Lively had traced in greater detai] the developing chronological pattern of 
war novels from John Esten Cooke and John William De Forest, who fought on 
opposing sides, to Stephen Crane, Ellen Glasgow, and Mary Johnston, all born after 
Appomattox. I wish also that he had discussed in detail the fictional presentation of 
the heroic figures of the war: Lincoln, Lee, Jackson, Stuart, Grant, and Sherman. 
He does not even list in his bibliography such important studies as Roy P. Basler's 
The Lincoln Legend or Dixon Wecter’s The Hero in America. 1 could wish also that 
Dr. Lively had omitted most of the too numerous formula-constructed juvenile ro 
mances of Joseph A. Altsheler and Cyrus T. Brady and discussed some of the im 
portant plays and poems dealing, for example, with Lincoln and Lee. | should like 
to have seen some discussion of Stephen Vincent Benét’s John Brown's Body, which 
won high praise from an eminent Southern historian, the late Ulrich B. Phillips. For 
practical purposes John Brown's Body is a historical novel in verse — or shall we call 
it an epic poem not modeled on Vergil or Homer but borrowing its technique from 
the motion picture? 

My chief criticism of Fiction Fights the Civil War is that it suffers from a lack 
of sensitiveness to literary values, Dr. Lively is inclined to overrate the later novels 
in comparison with the earlier. On pages 12 and 13 he lists what seem to him the 
fifteen best novels of the war and he follows this list with thirty more novels which 
he labels “representative.” I cannot agree with him, to give a single example, that 
Evelyn Scott’s The Wave, which appears in his preferred list, is a better novel than 
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any one of the following, which he relegates to the second class: John Esten Cooke's 
Surry of Eagle's Nest, Joel Chandler Harris's On the Plantation, Mary Johnston's The 
Long Roll, and Thomas Nelson Page's “Meh Lady.” Dr. Lively includes in his bib- 
liography too many novels which, like Page’s Gordon Keith and Cable's Dr. Sevier, 
are stories of the New South and have little to do with the Civil War. Dr. Lively 
apparently has so great a distaste for Page’s writings that he cannot read them. “Meh 
Lady,” which he treats as a novel, is a short story first published in the Century 
Magazine for June 1886. He does not even mention three of Page’s finest war stories: 
“Marse Chan” and its companion piece, “Little Darby,” and “The Burial of the Guns.” 


Jay B. Husperr 
Duke University 


The Sable Arm: Negro Troops in the Union Army, 1861-1865. By Duptey Tayior 
Cornisu. New York: Longmans, Green, 1956. xiv, 337 pp. $5.95. 


Tue problem of the utilization of Negro manpower by the Union Army has at- 
tracted the attention of a variety of writers that range from William Wells Brown, 
Joseph T. Wilson, and George W. Williams in the nineteenth century to Bell I. 
Wiley and Benjamin Quarles in recent years. Inevitably, the products of these writers 
have been uneven in quality as well as substantially different in approach. Only 
Williams, among the early writers, attempted an exhaustive study of the Negro in 
the Union army, but he had neither the requisite training nor the necessary source 
materials to produce a definitive work on the subject. Only Quarles in recent years 
has dealt extensively with the Negro Union soldier, but his excellent study is painted 
on a larger canvas, dealing as it does with the entire problem of Negroes — civilians as 
well as soldiers — during the Civil War. 

This work by Professor Dudley T. Cornish of the Kansas State Teachers College 
is the most ambitious attempt yet made to trace the entire story of the Negro soldier 
in the Union Army. The author is concerned primarily with the Negro as a potential 
fighter against the Confederacy, and follows with great care the fate of the Negro 
soldier from the earliest agitation for his employment following Sumter to his par- 
ticipation in the numerous battles leading up to Appomattox. As the story unfolds, 
numerous little-known facts in the evolution of Federal policy come to light, including, 
for example, the decision of Gideon Welles in September 1861 to utilize Negro man- 
power in the navy. Indeed, an analysis of Federal policy and the description of its 
tortuous evolution constitute one of the most significant contributions of the book. In 
this part of the story Lorenzo Thomas, the almost forgotten adjutant general, is a 
heroic figure, regularizing Federal policy, stimulating the recruitment of Negro troops, 
and demanding humane treatment for them at the hands of white officers. His 
valuable work moved President Lincoln to conclude that he was “one of the best 
instruments for this service.” 

There were high and exciting moments in the use of Negro troops on the field of 
battle, and Professor Cornish does not fai] to appreciate them, There was the tragic 
assault on Fort Wagner, that “moved the hearts and swayed the minds of the North- 
ern people to an appreciation of the colored soldier.” There was the surrender of Fort 
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Pillow where, Professor Cornish asserts, there was “indiscriminate slaughter” despite 
the attempt of historians and others to absolve the Confederates of any wrongdoing. 
There was the glorious victory at Chaffin'’s Farm where fourteen Medals of Honor 
were won by members of Negro organizations. These and scores of other experiences 
like them constitute the work of the Negro soldier in preserving the Union and de- 
stroying slavery. The significance of their contribution had been seen as early as 1863, 
when Joseph Holt wrote, “they certainly constitute, at this crisis in our history, a most 
powerful and reliable arm of the public defense.” 

Professor Cornish has combined a felicitous style with prodigious scholarship to 
produce a work of real merit and vital significance. 


Brooklyn College 


Joun Hore Frankin 


The Cokers of Carolina: A Social Biography of a Family. By Gronce Les Simp- 
son, Jn. Chapel Hill; The University of North Carolina Press, 1956. xvi, 327 pp. 
$5.00. 

Mr. Simpson’s account of the Coker family, spanning the last 125 years, might per- 
haps have been better labelled The Cokers of South Carolina, for while it is true this 
remarkable and distinguished family has exerted some considerable influence in the 
North Carolina textile industry, its main area of importance is in Darlington County, 
South Carolina, where down to the present day it continues to retain leadership in 
the economic, social, and cultural life of Hartsville and Darlington. 

The progeny of Caleb and Hannah Coker, whose early life centered around a gen- 
eral store in the 1830's and 1840's, became eminent merchant and industrial princes 
despite the harsh disaster of the Civil War and its tragic aftermath. Through the 
days when Southern agriculture was struggling to adjust and find a way back from 
the disruption caused by the new freedom of the former slave workers, the Coker 
family was in the forefront of enlightened Southern agriculturalists who realized 
that all out dependance on “King Cotton” could lead only to further disaster. Some 
of their efforts foreshadowed the mid-twentieth-century burgeoning of industry in the 
South. These efforts resulted in cotton mills, pulp and paper mills, scientific adoption 
and development of new strains of cotton seed, improved fertilizers, and a generally 
greater yield per acre both qualitatively and quantitatively. Through the ebb and 
flow of Southern economic life the Coker family played an important part in the 
development of what is now termed the New South. In this transformation from a 
rural, agrarian economy to an agricultural-industrial way of life, there have been few 
who have played more important roles than the Cokers of Darlington County. 

It is evident from a reading of this volume that the author is thoroughly conversant 
with the problems of a cotton economy. His treatment of the difficulties encountered 


in a declining market in the last part of the nineteenth century and the first half of 


the present century could not have been written by one who had not been exposed 


by environment and years of study to the difhc ulties encountered in raising the 
“white gold” of the South. His understanding of the people with whom the Coker 
family dealt in business and pleasure shows clearly his understanding of the country- 


men of the Carolinas. 
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Mr. Simpson, so the jacket informs us, is a sociologist rather than an historian, and 
this may account for some rather glaring omissions, such as reference to the Panic of 
1893 and the depression surrounding it which beset the Cokers in their business 
endeavors. Certainly the financial disasters of the 1890's must have had some bearing 
on the difficulties encountered in setting up a pulp and paper plant during that 
period. When the book moves into the twentieth century, however, the author gives 
better treatment to the national economy in his discussion of Southern farm and 
business life. He points out the part played by the first World War and its effect 
on the cotton economy, as well as the subsequent agricultural decline starting in the 
1920's and continuing through the depression-ridden 1930's. Mr. Simpson even casts 
a quick look into the future in an attempt to foretell what the last half of this 
century might hold for the Cokers and others like them in the South. This look is 
brief but analytical and takes into account the growing industrialization and diversi- 
fication continuing at the present time in South Carolina. 

There are a few errors, either of typography or fact. For example, on page 24, in 
the process of building up Caleb Coker as a meticulous bookkeeper, we find the 
notation that “297 lb, Pork @ 5” comes to a total of “14.95” rather than 14.85, a 
more accurate total. Another mild criticism might be made of the frequent footnotes 
which enjoin as does the one on page 37 that the reader “See, for instance, letters 
in the possession of R. E. Coker.” This would be rather difficult for the average 
reader and might better have been avoided, or at least worded differently. However, 
these slight criticisms should not detract from the fact that Mr. Simpson has written 
a useful and interesting volume which shows careful scholarship, an interesting literary 
style, and thorough conversancy with the subject at hand. This and other works like 
it can do much to dispel the illusion that all Southerners lived in ante-bellum splendor 
and have spent the time since 1865 bemoaning the fact that had not the Yankees 
ruined their way of life they would still be lords of all they surveyed. More enlighten- 
ing works like this should help to bring a more accurate picture of the New South 
and point out wherein its future really lies, 


Wofford College 


Rosert A. Brent 


The Beverley Family of Virginia: Descendants of Major Robert Beverley (1641-1687) 
and Allied Families. By Joun McGut. Columbia, $. C.: The R. L. Bryan Com- 


pany, 1956. 1,117 pp. $10.00. 


In the last seven years of his life John McGill accomplished the greater part of a task 
which normally would require a lifetime. In 1948 when he published The Macgill- 
McGill Family of Maryland, a history of his father’s forebears, he had already pro- 
gressed far on the arduous work of research and correspondence in an effort to compile 
a complete history of the Beverleys, his mother’s family. By the time of his death in 
1951 almost 20,000 descendants of the immigrant Robert Beverley had been recorded. 
In his will Mr. McGill provided for the completion of his work, naming Messrs. R. 
Beverley Herbert, James R. Beverley and A, R. Bivins as trustees to arrange for its 
publication, The notes were prepared for the printer by Miss Frances W. Weeks and 
Mr. Harry Willard Mills. 
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The first striking feature of The Beverley Family of Virginia is its size. There are 
over 1,000 pages of genealogical data. The total number of persons mentioned in the 
volume is more than 35,000. For the majority of the descendants whose families have 
been traced, date and place of birth and death, date of marriage, parentage of husband 
or wife, and place of residence are given. 

Biographical sketches vary in length from several words to eight or ten lines; a few 
are more detailed. Robert Beverley the immigrant occupied positions of importance 
in the Colonial government (commander of Governor Berkeley's forces during Ba- 
con’s Rebellion, Clerk of the House of Burgesses, and Councillor, among others). 
Public service has marked the careers of many of his descendants, including Generals 
Robert E. Lee and J. E, B. Stuart. 

The brief account of the origin of the Beverley family in England is well done. 
No unfounded claims of illustrious ancestry are made and Mr, McGill specifically 
points out that the reputed descendant of Robert Beverley of Virginia from King 
Henry II] and Charlemagne through the Beverley's of Selby and Great Smeaton in 
Yorkshire has not been established with proof. He suggests a possible connection with 
other Yorkshire Beverleys, however, based on statements in the diary of William 
Beverley, a grandson of the immigrant, made during a trip to England. 

The index of 116 pages, each of three columns, contains the names of Beverley 
descendants and their husbands and wives. Other names contained in the book un- 
fortunately have been omitted. The laborious task of indexing such a volume has 
been well done, although there are a few minor errors (for example, Marjorie 
Maguire, page 826, is indexed as Magruder). 

Since the notes upon which the book is based were not in final form at the time 
Mr. McGill died, there are a number of errors and omissions and the accuracy of the 
accounts of some branches is open to question, The absence of citations to support 
ing evidence makes it impossible to determine readily whether Mr. McGill had in 
all instances established satisfactorily the connections between generations. It is evi 
dent he had not yet consulted some of the major published genealogical sources relat 
ing to families descended from the Beverleys. For example, he apparently was not 
aware that Henry Rector named on page 61 was Governor Henry Massie Rector of 
Arkansas and certain English connections which are given in detail in The Complete 
Peerage are omitted. Some dates and places of birth and death concerning recent 
generations vary slightly from those supplied this reviewer by members of the same 
families. 

Among the minor errors may be mentioned the following: Jamestown is not in 
Middlesex County (page 7); Enroughty is printed Euroughty (pages 741-42); 
“Bloomsberry,” Culpeper County, the Long family home, is given as Blooms Ferry, 
Spotsylvania County (page 699). 

It is impossible, however, for every descendant of any family to be traced and for 
every date and name to be secured. It is the amount of information contained in this 
volume, rather than the omissions or minor errors from which no genealogy is free, 
which makes this one of the most noteworthy histories of a Virginia family. 


Joun Frevericx Dorman 


Washington, D.C. 
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The Mackeys (Variously Spelled) and Allied Families, By Beatrice Mackey 
Doucurie. Decatur, Georgia: Bowen Press, Inc., 1957. x, 1002 pp. $10.00. 


Geneaocy has been developed as a scholarly discipline over the years to the point 
where today the reader of any published family history has a right to expect of it 
certain minimum standards of research, of organization, and of competent narration. 

Beatrice Mackey Doughtie’s The Mackeys is not susceptible of review in terms of 
these minimum standards. It is less a genealogy than it is the notes and raw materials 
for a genealogy, an extensive collection of references to families and individuals of the 
Mackey name, unevaluated and largely unorganized. 

Mrs. Doughtie’s materials are grouped roughly by states (with a preliminary five 
pages on Mackeys in the British Isles) and are “arranged alphabetically under the first 
name except in cases where I wish to cite the earliest date or record.” There are 
scattered materials under Delaware, New Jersey, New York, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Florida, 
Alabama, Louisiana, and Tennessee; more abundant materials under Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Georgia, and Mississippi; and extensive materials under Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina. 

The Virginia materia] (pages 89-334) are brought together, in part, alphabetically 
by counties; and, in larger part, by three principal family groups. These latter are: 
I. The Mackeys of Brunswick and Lunenburg Counties, II. The Mackeys of Frederick 
and Rockbridge Counties (which includes some connected account of descendants 
of the substantial Quaker pioneer of the Shenandoah Valley, Robert McKay, whose 
will was probated in Augusta County in 1752), and III. The Mackeys of Albemarle 
County. 

It m4 not until page 731 of Mrs. Doughtie’s book is reached (“South Carolina, 
Chapter III”) that any connected account of her own family line is begun. This is 
traced to John Mackey, “the first of the name in the compiler’s family for which 
documentary proof has been found,” of whom the earliest record here is his designation 
as an executor of the will of his father-in-law, Benjamin McKinnie, of Craven County, 
South Carolina, probated in 1759. 

The value of The Mackeys lies in the abundant materials which it will provide for 
any analytical genealogist who may undertake the further research, evaluation, and 
organization which will be needed for an adequate family history. Mrs. Doughtie 
has clearly devoted much time and effort to her work. It is to be regretted that with 
so much invested she did not secure, before putting a thousand pages in print, the 
kind of professional scholarly assistance which might have made from her materials 


a genealogy. Francis CoLEMAN ROSENBERGER 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Wilson: The New Freedom. By Arruur S. Linx. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1956. ix, 471. $7.50. 

Proressor Linx's most recent volume on Wilson is undeniably the finest study to 

have come along on the subject for many a day. It is scholarly, penetrating, and 
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highly informative. It is also, despite a few loose ends, cleverly and compactly 
organized. But the thing which most impressively brands the work as something more 
than simply another good book on Wilson is the happily successful combination of 
long years of gathering, sifting, and interpreting material, plus the author's rare ability 
to present this materia] in a logical, uncluttered, and generally attractive manner. It 
would not be overstretching the truth, in fact, to state that in many instances, particu- 
larly in the early chapters, and most especially on the pen portraits of Wilson's inner 
circle of friends and advisers, Professor Link succeeds in achieving a truly moving 
effect that puts one in mind of a Strachey or a somewhat humorless Pringle. The 
overall] result of all this is, of course, good biography and good history, well and 
vigorously told. 

The New Freedom is the second volume of a long-needed biography of Wilson 
which may well fill a half-dozen covers before the job is finished to Professor Link's 
satisfaction. Picking up the chronology in this volume immediately after the election 
of 1912, Link follows his subject from Wilson’s final hurried days as governor of New 
Jersey to roughly the closing months of 1914, which the author sees as the denoue- 
ment of the New Freedom movement. Actually, then, most of the book is devoted 
to a microscopic examination of Wilson and of the events, domestic, diplomatic, and 
personal, that he touched and was touched by during a brief but event-packed two- 
year period. Because of this narrow confinement to which the author has assigned 
himself, Professor Link has been able to achieve a profound familiarity with the 
period, a familiarity which, although it has produced no startling new discoveries or 
interpretations, has filled in a good many of those historical holes that have for so 
long characterized the secondary literature on the early Wilsonian era. 

Clearly one of the most prominent features of this book is the honest objectivity 
which the author strives for and usually attains. Here in some 470 heavily footnoted 
Cin many cases excessively so) pages is revealed the real Wilson as Professor Link has 
come to know and understand him —a self-righteous, self-tormenting compound of 
political greatness and personal pettiness, a man of high purposes but occasionally 
questionable technique, a person, finally, whose passion for humanity was rivalled only 
by his ill-concealed disdain for the individual. Frequently throughout the book one 
is uncomfortably put in mind of Clemenceau’s 1919 statement to the effect that 
Wilson talked like Jesus Christ but acted like Lloyd George. On the other hand, 
the author does not fail to give deserved emphasis to those properties of mind and 
body, and to those actions and attitudes which combined to make Woodrow Wilson 
one of the truly great leaders of the American people. Because it is so eminently just 
in its handling of this controversial figure, The New Freedom can hardly be expected 
to help settle the long-standing feud between the worshippers and defilers of Woodrow 
Wilson. On the contrary, the book will doubtless by its very nature serve both sides 
as a convenient storehouse of fresh ammunition for a more vigorous prosecution of the 
graying controversy — and that in itself wil] be a contribution of sorts. 
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The Maryland Semmes and Kindred Families. By Harry Wricut Newman. 
Baltimore: Maryland Historical Society, 1956. xii, 341 pp. $10.00. 


Ma. Paewrrr Semmes of Grosse Point, Michigan, a grandson of Confederate Ad- 
miral Raphael Semmes, has provided funds for a revision of The Semmes and Allied 
Families, by Raphael Thomas Semmes, which was published posthumously in 1918 in 
a limited edition. Mr. Harry Wright Newman has added the results of his own in- 
vestigations to the material in the Semmes collection which is now at the Maryland 
Historica] Society. 

The early generations of the allied families of Greene, Simpson, Boarman, Mat- 
thews, Thompson, Middleton, and Neale are also treated. 

In the manner of presentation this is a decided improvement upon the original 
volume, in which it was often difficult to follow a line of descent. It is disappointing, 
however, that the author did not devise a system of numbering which would eliminate 
constant recourse to the index. 

Accounts of the Sanders, Gardiner, Wheeler, and Jenkins families which appeared 
in the original volume have been omitted by Mr. Newman, and he has also left out 
the descendants of daughters except for the close cousins of Mr. Prewitt Semmes. 
Additional data on some branches have been provided from the Maryland records, 
although few lines are carried past the early 1800's. 

Abstracts of many wills are given, but a citation to book and page is rare. Of 
slightly over one hundred footnotes, 52 refer to the manuscript Revolutionary militia 
list at the Maryland Historical Society or the printed Archives of Maryland, 20 are 
explanatory in nature, 31 refer to previous publications of Mr. Newman; there are 
no more than ten references to other sources. 

Mr. Newman follows The Boarmans by the Right Reverend C. F. Boarman in 
stating without proof that the mother of the Right Reverend Ignatius Aloysius Rey- 
nolds, Roman Catholic Bishop of Charleston, was Elizabeth Boarman, although B. J. 
Webb's Centinary of Catholicity in Kentucky (1884) and Dictionary of the American 
Hierarchy (1940) give the Bishop’s mother as Ann French. 

Bennett B. Semmes of the 1790 census of Charles County is not Bennett Simms 
(page 132) but Bennett Barton Semmes (page 30). Mary Matilda (Jenkins) Semmes 
was buried with her husband, Raphael Semmes, in Holy Rood Cemetery, Washing 
ton, D.C., not in Trinity Church Cemetery, Georgetown. N. H. Simms (page 24) 
should be Robert H. Simms (1870 cersus, New Orleans, first ward, page 127R, and 
city directories). The gravestone of Maude (Duval) Semmes in Calvary Cemetery, 
Memphis, Tennessee, states she was born June 22, 1866, not June 25, 1860, as given 
on page 97. Other members of the family buried in Calvary Cemetery include Mrs. 
Jorantha (Jordan) Semmes who died January 3, 1925, aged 95. 

The index is defective. It groups all persons of a given name together without 
reference to middle names, so that in the case of Mary Semmes (Simms) 71 pages 
must be examined to find the proper Mary. Mary Matilda (Jenkins) Semmes is in- 
dexed under Mary on pages 66, 82-84, and under Matilda on pages 55, 81, 100. No 
Raphael Semmes is named on pages 63-64 as stated in the index. 

Despite some faults this is a valuable contribution to Maryland genealogy. 


Joun Freperick Dorman 
Washington, D.C. 
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must be examined to find the proper Mary. Mary Matilda (Jenkins) Semmes is in- 
dexed under Mary on pages 66, 82-84, and under Matilda on pages 55, 81, 100. No 
Raphael Semmes is named on pages 63-64 as stated in the index. 

Despite some faults this is a valuable contribution to Maryland genealogy. 


Joun Frepertck Dorman 
Washington, D.C. 
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* Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. VIII, pp. 291-292. 
Original in the possession of the Virginia Historical Society. 
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